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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


1906 is not going down to political history as another 
1832 or 1846. We should not say indeed that the real 
interest and concern of the public in the Election, now 
in full swing, are so considerable as twenty years ago 
when the straight simple issue of Home Rule was 
before the country, or forty years ago when the cry 
was for franchise reform. Yet there is general interest 
in this contest, if not of the most heart-felt nature. The 
City man reads the summaries of the leading speeches, 
or even dips into the reports of the speeches, on his way 
to business ; and this before thoroughly studying the 
financial page of his paper and the Stock Exchange 
prices. The racing man almost forgets for a few 
minutes to-day’s runners and the starting prices in his 
passing whim to know the result of the election at 
Ipswich. Only the football public, knowing and caring 
for next to nothing but ‘‘New Zealand”, is perhaps 
wholly unmoved. 


A really amazing feature of this election is the total 
omission of all reference to Ireland and Home Rule from 
the Prime Minister’s address: and this though he dis- 
tinctly pledged himself to Home Rule in his Stirling 
Speech a few days before he came into office. Mr. 
Asquith has evidently conspired with his chief, for he 
too—after making a speech more or less to the opposite 
effect when he came into office—ignores Ireland in his 
address. The Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the two chief pillars of Government, 
run away from the issue which, by common assent, is 


- Only second in importance to the fiscal question. Mr. 


Morley and Sir Edward Grey state simply and straightly 
their views— which do not exactly coincide —as to 
Ireland; and we are bound to say that most of the 
lesser men in the Cabinet have acted in the same spirit. 
That the Prime Minister should have been flustered and 
chivvied out of any further profession of Home Rule for 
the present we are not surprised. But Mr. Asquith, 
regarded as a kind of Sandow of politics, cuts a sur- 
Prising and an indifferent figure in this affair. 


The attempt in North-East Manchester to make 
capital against Mr. Balfour by digging up an alleged 
scandal in his family a hundred years old is quite 
the basest thing in electioneering we can recall. No 
decent person of course has had anything to do with 
the writing printing or publishing of this leaflet. Mr. 
Horridge, the Liberal candidate, instantly repudiated the 
unclean thing. We hope he will go further than this. 
He should make every endeavour to obtain the names 
of the people who have had anything to do with this 
leaflet, and cause them to be published in all the local 
newspapers. 


What would most Englishmen do in Mr. Balfour’s 
lace? The last thing in the world they would be 
in the humour to do would be to deal out generous 
words to their opponent, however innocent he per- 
sonally might be in the matter. But Mr. Balfour 
with fine control over natural feeling goes out of 
his way to exonerate his opponent. Only a great- 
minded man is capable of such restraint and courtesy 
as this. Thus out of the most odious incident 
in the General Election comes an act of charity 
delightful to consider. If anyone thinks we make too 
much of the incident and overstate Mr. Balfour’s 
generosity and restraint, let him read in Thursday’s 
**Times” or ‘‘Standard” the leaflet and then Mr. 
Balfour’s comment on it. We wish the ‘‘ Speaker”, 
which sternly rebuked the Derby rowdies for breaking 
up Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting, would call on the 
leading Manchester Liberals to find out and publish 
the names of the culprits who are responsible for this 
leaflet. The people who break up meetings and yell 
down speakers are bullies and boobies. We view with 
contempt those who howled down Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at Shrewsbury on Wednesday. But this 
leaflet-malice—‘‘ scratching the very dead for spite 
is a thousand times worse. Manchester Liberals are 
bound in honour to gibbet the offenders. 


Far better, by the way, than the set speeches puffed 
out with windy commonplace, which newspapers are 
crammed with, has been Mr. Balfour’s practice against 
the Manchester hecklers. Here we have rare skill and 
sureness. Mr. Balfour might somewhat remind one 
of a very strong batsman at the nets bowled to by 
half a dozen men one after another in quick succession. 
The pace grows so hot at times that several of his 
opponents seem to be sending in wicked balls almost 
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simultaneously. A few he wisely blocks ; at others he 
hits straight and hard. Chinese labour’ Mr. Balfour 
much enjoys—he runs half out of his ground with 
perfect confidence at any ball of this description. A 
Home }Rule ball he rarely gets—it is so out of fashion 
at the moment with the Liberal bowlers. 


It seems to be the fate of Lord Elgin to be an instru- 
ment for the undoing of Radical designs in imperial 
matters. He saved Chitral when his Government had 
determined to abandon it, and as Colonial Minister he 
has attempted to carry out Radical policy in the Trans- 
vaal only to make himself and his colleagues ridiculous. 
The great coup which was to prevent the landing of 
any more Chinese coolies was illegal. The order 
has therefore been countermanded. This is a good 
beginning for a Government which hopes to win the 
General Election by exposing the incompetence of its 
predecessors. Where were the Lord Chancellor and 
the rest of the lawyers in the Cabinet that they did 
not prevent the Colonial Secretary from so egregious 
a proceeding ? —a proceeding that could only have 
been persisted in at the cost of litigation which would 
have been a sorry reflection on the great policy of 
economy in administration. Possibly however Lord 
Elgin was content to take the word of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the authority in the Cabinet on imperial 
questions. 


Not often does an election dodge serve out so swiftly 
and surely its own authors. Nor will the Government 
assist matters by pointing to the remarkable increase 
in the number of coolies contracted for on the eve of 
Mr. Balfour’s resignation. In October Mr. Lyttelton 
apparently was in favour of stopping further coolie 
importation and the mineowners anticipating that the 
Imperial Government at least contemplated putting 
some limit to the number of licences to be issued 
promptly applied for 13,000. The grants were made 
by the local authorities and the Imperial Government 
were in no way responsible. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues announce that no licences 
will be issued by them. But no licences were issued 
by the Unionist Government ! 


With such a surfeit of speeches it seems impossible 
that we should starve for want of wit or new bright 
ideas. Yet people who read through speeches at a 
time like this are likely to be disappointed if they seek 
great intellectual entertainment. Three or four speeches 
each covering a column or so in the ‘‘Times” are 
indeed about as much as most of us want to wade 
through after breakfast. So far Mr. Asquith has con- 
trived to say the most novel thing. In his speech at 
Stockton he described Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘a cuckoo 
who had taken the eggs laid by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in his callowest days”. And one had given 
the Cabinet credit for being so strong in natural history ! 


But at Huddersfield Mr. Asquith had something 
striking to say of a very different nature. It will be 
regarded with quite as much alarm by the middle-class 
Liberals as it could be by Conservatives. He said 
that the Government was devising means for bringing 
the trade unions back to the state in which they were 
before the interpretation of the Courts had been 
given. They could not bring forward a subject that 
would give them more trouble with their party. 
Another important announcement was that there is to 
be an amendment and extension of the law of com- 
pensation to workmen in all industrial employments. 
With these measures on hand, a ‘great Budget”, 
education, local taxation, and amended rules of pro- 
cedure, we are not surprised that Sir Charles Dilke 
urges the Ministry to get them throvgh in one year for 
fear that in the next year counsels of timidity may 
prevail, the story of 1894 be repeated and the Liberal 
majority once more asked to plough the sand. Mr. 
> uaa 1868-74 Government would be nothing to 
this. 


Mr. Morley made a speech to the Labour and 
Socialist bodies in Arbroath worthy of the famous 
address of John Stuart Mill to the Westminster 


electors. Mill had accused the working classes of 
being in the habit of lying. This was brought as a 
charge against him during his electioneering. He 
was asked if he had said that. His answer was “] 
did”, and he made no explanation or comment, 
It rather struck the fancy of the working classes 
and they returned him. We cannot hope that Mr, 
Morley will reap the same reward for his boldness—he 
is on the wrong side—but if he were not we should say 
he deserved it. He is as he always was a pronounced 
individualist, and his arguments, and advice, and 
warnings about the Unemployed Act were a sort of 


teplica of Mr. Balfour’s Whitehall speech to the unem. 


ployed deputation. In effect he refused to say that he 
would help to get the Act extended as the Arbroath 
deputation wished. 


The deputation no doubt asked itself afterwards what 
more it would get from a Liberal Government than a 
Conservative, if that were the tone of one of the most 
influential new ministers. Mr. Burns, too, is against 
the Act, but that is because it does not go far enough. 
When Mr. Morley had sufficiently cold-douched the 
deputation he told it that if any practical proposal came 
before the Cabinet from Mr. Burns or anyone else, no 
one there would be more eager than he to listen to it. 
That hardly implies such enthusiastic confidence in 
the President of the Local Government Board as that 
official has in himself on Battersea platforms. But 
his cruellest stroke was saying that the unemployed 
problem is a deeper thing than anybody has yet 
realised. What! not Mr. Burns? Then any proposal 
must of necessity be a quack remedy ; and Mr. Morley 
despises quackery. 


Mr. Burns’ own address and campaign really deserve 
special mention. He is going in tremendously for 
literature. The other day we were able to quote his 
remarkable rendering of Tennyson in which at least six 
words in two lines corresponded with the original ; and 
now he has taken up Milton and Chaucer. Mr. Burns 
wants such an England as Milton ennobled in ‘‘ verse” 
and Chaucer in ‘‘ song”. Why Milton’s name should 
be linked merely with verse whilst Chaucer’s is linked 
with song we do not quite understand. And Chaucer 
in Battersea! We may next expect to hear of Keats 
in the Old Kent Road. Will Mr. Birrell take Mr. 
Burns in hand? Mr. Birrell represents literature in 
the Cabinet. He has written charmingly on Charles 
Lamb and Andrew Marvell: and he has edited those 
choice and delicate things the Liberal leaflets for 
electioneering. 


At the eleventh hour Mr. Redmond has made the 
odd discovery that Mr. Healy after all is not of 
such importance that he need be kept out of Parlia- 
ment. So the fight between the Redmondites and 
Healyites in Louth will not take place. This would 
have been a very gay affair, full of local colour. It has 
been stopped by Cardinal Logue, who wrote a letter of 
sympathy to Mr. Healy and of protest to Mr. Redmond. 
Mr. Redmond capitulated instantly. His letter an- 
nouncing the decision to leave Mr. Healy alone is 
sprinkled with terms of respect, even humility, towards 
Cardinal Logue. ‘‘ His Eminence”, ‘‘ Deference to the 
wish of his Eminence”, and so on. This was not quite 
Parnell’s way when he was roughly crossed. But as 
Mr. Healy has the support of Cardinal Logue and 
Archbishop Walsh how is it he does not command a 
larger following in Ireland and at Westminster? He 
is admittedly the ablest of the Irish Nationalists, he is 
liked by two of the most powerful priests in Ireland, 
and yet at Westminster he remains a mere free-lance, 
without authority or great influence. 


The position at Greenwich has now been made quite 
clear. Mr. Balfour has allowed it to be known that he 
fully approves of the decision of the Conservative 
Association to support Lord Hugh Cecil: whilst Sir 
Alexander Acland Hood has just announced “I 
intend to support Hugh Cecil right through”. Thus 
the leader of the party, the Chief Whip, and the 
official machinery are thrown in the scale against Mr. 
Benn. His lot is uncommonly hard, but if he tempers 
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zeal with discretion he will, we fancy, withdraw even at 
this late hour. He has admitted that he is not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s nominee, and it is clear that he is not 
Mr. Balfour’s, or Sir Alexander Acland Hood’s, or the 
Conservative Association’s. If he retires now Colonel 
Haig might well find him a chance at an early by- 
election. 


In general throughout Russia the situation remains 
unchanged from what it was last week. The revolu- 
tionaries in Moscow, S. Petersburg, and Odessa are 
being held under control and their open demonstrations 
have been suppressed. The Baltic Provinces, and the 
Caucasus, where the racial conflict between the Arme- 
nians and the Tartars has broken out again with the 
old fury, are the main seat of disturbances. Count 
Witte has stated to a Constitutional League deputation 
who complained that the suspension of the law on 
meetings made the electoral campaign impossible that 
the present restrictions would be cancelled before the 
end of January. The deputation also urged that a 
date should be fixed for the assembling of the Douma 
and he mentioned 24 April. He declared that he could 
not have dared to assume responsibility for the blood- 
shed which would have resulted from suspending the 
repressive measures, but he is said to have informed 
the S. Petersburg labour chiefs that if 22 January 

asses quietly these measures will be suspended on the 
ollowing day. 


But the principal point of interest has been the 
negotiations that have been conducted in Paris by 
M. Kokovtsoff, the Russian ex-Minister of Finance, for 
the raising of a Russian loan of 432,000,000. The 
business has not been wholly successful but a syndicate 
has agreed to take Russian Treasury notes to the 
extent of ten and a half million sterling bearing interest 
at 54 per cent. at one year’s date: these notes to be 
redeemed out of the proceeds of the loan if it is raised 
in France within a year. M. Kokovtsoff has said in 
an interview with a writer on the ‘‘ Temps ” that he 
felt justified in affirming that public order would hence- 
forth be maintained in Russia dnd its maintenance 
would not prevent the execution of the reforms 
promised by the Emperor. Germany has been bolder. 
A Russian loan of 440,000,000 has been successfully 
raised there. 


Nothing particularly fresh appears in the German 
White Book on Morocco. Prince Bilow insists that 
the Anglo-French agreement was not communicated to 
the German Government either in writing or verbally. 
That point is now of only academic interest. In view 
of the meeting of the Algeciras Conference on Tues- 
day next, it is of more importance to discover what 
German policy is concerning the future of Morocco. 
From the statements in the White Book it is clear that 
Germany chiefly desires to bring about the inter- 
nationalisation of the police and the finances. She 
moved originally because it seemed to her that France 
was acting as though she had a European mandate—a 
view which the Sultan encouraged. As M. Delcassé’s 
statement in March last that the Maghzen had requested 
France to draw up a scheme of reforms was also 
repudiated by the Sultan, it is not difficult to detect 
the solid grounds which Germany considered justified 
her intervention. 


At the Conference the discussion promises to turn 
chiefly on the internationalising of the police. To that 
France is strongly opposed even though the Algerian 
frontier be excepted. France will be supported by 
Great Britain and Spain, who will stand by their en- 
gagements to her, and all that Germany can hope to 
do if there is to be no new crisis is to effect a com- 
promise on details. She has rendered it quite impos- 
sible that France can ever absorb Morocco, or that the 
interests of other Powers can be overridden by the 
Republic. At the same time Germany will enter the 
Conference with no desire to disturb the peace. Herr 
von Radowitz who will be her chief representative is 
not only convinced that the issue of the Conference 
will be satisfactory to all parties, but declares that it 
is monstrous to suggest that the peace of Europe is 


in any danger. The only danger arises from an irre- 
sponsible press, and the Spanish Foreign Minister's 
appeal that comment may be made with moderation 
and courtesy. will be widely echoed. 


For the ill-will between the German and British 
peoples the press of both countries must be held 
accountable—that of Great Britain because it insists 
on discovering sinister motives in every German action 
and that of Germany because it has never failed to 
accept every falsehood concerning all things British. 
Happily the movement towards an entente cordiale has 
met with the most encouraging response in Germany 
as in England. The letters from the representatives 
of Literature, Science and Art which have just been 
published are at once an apology for the bad manners 
of certain organs of opinion and an assurance that no 
unkindly feelings towards the other are entertained by 
men of leading in either country. This correspondence 
should effectually dispose of the ‘‘ affected belligerency” 
of some journalists. What is now sought to be done 
is to make general the friendship which we know exists 
between thousands of Germans and Britons individually. 


France is having her elections as well as ourselves 
but they are not general elections. During the week 
there have been the elections to fill the places of the 
retiring one-third of the French Senate; and the 
election of the President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. Next week comes the struggle for the 
Presidency of the Republic. The Senatorial election 
results effect no important change in the position of 
parties. M. Doumer who has been elected President 
of the Chamber is also one of the candidates for the 
Presidency of the Republic. M. Sarrien his opponent 
was putgforward by the Left: and if M. Doumer were 
elected President it would be with the aid of the Right. 
M. Falli¢res the President of the Senate is supposed to 
have many chances of success and his Republicanism 
is very much of the same order as M. Loubet’s. It is 
thought even that M. Loubet may be a candidate for a 
setond term of office. Other possible candidates are 
M. Ribot and M. Deschanel, but in any case all of 
them are supporters of the Anglo-French entente. 


When the Hungarian Chamber was prorogued last 
December one of the quarrels between Government 
and the Parliamentary parties was that the new 
Imperial commercial treaties had been promulgated 
without Parliamentary sanction and the Parliamentary 
leaders would not agree to their ratification. But 
though they were thus holding out on a question of 
constitutionalism all parties were agreed that the 
treaties must be ratified. Baron Fejervary the Premier 
felt justified in believing that he might meet Parlia- 
ment when it reassembled in February with the 
treaties ratified on purely ministerial responsibility. 
This has been done as the treaties come into opera- 
tion on 1 March ; and whether the Hungarian Chamber 
ultimately accepts the accomplished fact or not it 
would not be likely to adopt them before that date. 
Austro-Hungarian relations with Italy are at present 
greatly disturbed and there has even been talk of a 
probability of war between them. All the ambitions of 
the two countries appear to have been brought into 
acute controversy by the Algeciras Conference ; Italy’s 
position in regard to Great Britain and France on the 
one hand and Germany on the other. 


A “record” year in trade as shown by the Board of 
Trade Returns has given opportune encouragement to 
the unmitigated free importer anxious to prove to the 
constituencies that Great Britain is the richest and 
most flourishing country on earth. That foreign trade 
has improved is undeniable, but we long ago warned 
the public against drawing any dogmatic conclusion 
from the official returns, which need drastic overhauling 
and careful analysis. Whilst it cannot be denied that 
exports are up by more than £29,000,000 on the year 
and imports by over 414,000,000, we should like some 
explanation of the discrepancy between the official 
figures and the complaints from various quarters that 
business, though better, is far from good. Is it that 
the home demand being poor, trade has to be forced 
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abroad at any cost? The failure of imports to keep 
pace with exports may or may not be a bad sign, and 
the difficulty of getting at the truth is shown by the 
fact that whilst raw cotton has fallen off in value to the 
extent of over 2} millions, in quantity it has improved 
by over 2 million cwt. 


There was general agreement among the witnesses 
at the inquest on the victims of the Charing Cross 
Station disaster as to the cause of the fall of the roof. 
An enormous flaw in the tie-rod was the explanation. 
The flaw apparently could not have been detected 
except by the actual fracture. Only a laboratory ex- 
periment, in the opinion of Sir John Wolfe Barry, could 
have revealed the danger, and that obviously was 
impossible. No doubt the defect has been in ex- 
istence for years, and possibly was due to a bad weld 
originally. On the evidence the coroner’s jury could 
find no other verdict than that of ‘‘ Accidental Death”’, 
attaching no blame to any of the officials. 


The strange case at the Old Bailey of the yacht 
‘* Pandora’s ” owner Mr. Thomas Caradoc Kerry became 
all the stranger by the judge suddenly interposing and 
declaring that there was no case at all to go to the 
jury. This too after all the magisterial inquiries week 
after week. Mr. Kerry had agreed to take charitable 
gifts in his yacht to the islanders of Tristan d’Acunha 
and as is often the case the Mrs. Jellabys of charity 
had sent a good deal of rubbish just as it might 
have been to Borriaboolagah. Mr. Kerry either 
incontinently threw it overboard or got rid of it 
in some way or other, and did not deliver it. This 
was the ground for the charge of theft made against 
him. The judge suggested that his impatience was 
due to his being an Irishman. But he is_ not. 
Caradoc suggests Welshman, and this would do as 
well. 


Lord Ritchie did not enjoy his new dignity long, 
and his sudden death at Biarritz from paralysis is sad 
enough. He is an instance, like the late Mr. 
Childers, of a politician who reached the highest 
offices in the State without the possession of any 
extraordinary or even definable merits. He was suc- 
cessively President of the Local Government Board, 
President of the Board of Trade, Home Secretary, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet it would be difficult 
to say what qualities enabled him to step out of the 
crowd into the very first rank of statesmen. He 
was a poor speaker, with no command of language, 
or power of persuasive logic. He had a certain 
business capacity, but of the kind possessed by nine 
men out of ten who may be met any day between the 
Bank and the Stock Exchange. His most useful talent 
was his power of pushing a big bill through its various 
stages in the House of Commons, in which he was 
unrivalled. His manner in dealing with objectors was 
conciliatory, and he had the art of making small con- 
cessions appear big ones. 


In the Tory party, which is largely composed of 
country gentlemen and sons of peers, a man engaged 
in commerce is regarded with a kind of superstitious 
respect. Trade is so mysterious an affair to the official 
Conservative that he commonly confounds a business 
man with a man of business. It was doubtless to this 
feeling that Mr. Ritchie owed his admission to the 
Salisbury Cabinet of 1886. As President of the Local 
Government Board he was responsible for the Local 
Government Act, for which the Tory party owes him no 
gratitude, as it gave us the London County Council. 
The inclusion of the metropolis in this Act was the 
more unjustifiable, because Mr. Ritchie had denounced 
in unmeasured terms the principle of Sir William 
Harcourt’s bill for a central municipality for London 
introduced in 1883. He was most successful at the 
Board of Trade, for he was too short a time at the 
Home Office to establish a record. As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet he refused to 
renew the registration duty on wheat, a piece of 
that has cost us dear. Much as he was liked 
by his friends, it is no wonder that Lord Ritchie was 
unpopular with the Tory party, though we gladly bear 
witness that he was a conscientious and industrious 
servant of the nation. 


THE HOME RULE MYSTERY. 


Mee exact relations between the Government and the 

Irish Nationalists become daily more mysterious, 
On the one hand, the public utterances of Ministers and 
the hostile interruptions at Unionist election meetings 
seem to show a desire to escape from the Home Rule 
policy: on the other, Mr. Redmond, generally believed 
to be a clever tactician, has ordered the Irish vote in 
Great Britain to go to the Liberals, except in a few con- 
stituencies where a Labour candidate is opposing an 
official Liberal. We cannot think that Mr. Redmond, 
who has never professed much respect for English 
politicians or confidence in their good intentions, and 
who until quite lately was openly threatening the 
Liberals, has been induced to give definite orders 
of this character merely by the platform declara- 
tions of members of the Government. For these, 
taken in the aggregate, obviously offer inadequate value 
for the adhesion of Irish electors. The Prime Minister 
has not lived up to the promise of his Stirling speech, 
when he alienated Lord Rosebery by declaring roundly 
that ‘‘the only way of healing the evils of Ireland 
is that the Irish people should have the management 
of their own domestic affairs”, and expressed a desire 
‘*to see the effective management of Irish affairs in 
the hands of a representative Irish party”. At the 
Albert Hall his aspirations had been modified into 
a wish ‘‘ that those domestic affairs which concern the 
Irish people only and not ourselves should, as and when 
opportunity offers, be placed in their hands”. In his 
election address he said not one word about the Irish 
question! Mr. Asquith’s election address also ignores 
the subject, though last October he ‘‘had not gone 
back on the spirits or aims” —as apart from the exact 
methods—*‘ of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy”. In other 
words, a leading Liberal Imperialist confesses that the 
rancorous hostility of the Nationalists to the cause of 
the Empire during our South African troubles has not 
induced him to modify the pleasing Gladstonian idea 
that Imperial solidarity would be secured by handing 
over part of the mother-country to the frankly disloyal 
section of its inhabitants. Lord Tweedmouth has 
appealed for a Liberal majority large enough to defeat 
Tories and Nationalists combined, in language re- 
miniscent of 1885. If political precedents count for 
anything, these brave words should be the harbingers 
of a new Home Rule Bill. Mr. Morley frankly declares 
that nothing short of what—to condense his language— 
is Home Rule in the Gladstonian sense will be found 
satisfactory, but promises to ‘‘co-operate in any more 
limited reforms not incompatible with it”. Mr. Bryce 
—whose position as Chief Secretary lends an importance 
to his words—seems to think that the mere fact of his 
presence in Dublin Castle will achieve a result which for 
seven centuries has baffled English statesmen, ‘‘ create 
in the mind of the Irish people a respect for law and a 
wish to support and maintain the law . . . partly by 
amending the law itself and partly by teaching them 
that it was to their interest to support it”. It has 
generally not been to the interest of the individual Irish 
peasant to support the law when the laxity of the 
executive allowed agitators to establish boycotting, 
and we shall be agreeably surprised if Mr. Bryce is 
courageous enough to protect the individual from the 
passions of the mob. 

It will be seen that nothing definite is to be learned 
from our ministers. They all voted for Home Rule in 
1886 and in 1893, and not one of them has the courage 
to confess that he was mistaken in so voting. Obviously 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Morley are 
still genuine Gladstonians. But what are the rest? 
Home Rule is not popular with the British electorate, 
and yet the Liberal leaders cannot repudiate the prin- 
ciple. They adhere to the view that the present Con- 
stitution inflicts injustice on the Irish people, and yet on 
the eve of their anticipated triumph they will not promise 
to make any serious attempt to remove the injustice. 

But in spite of this helpless attitude on the part of the 
Government, Mr. Redmond and the United Irish League 
have promised to support them. Why? Wemay be sure 
that a mere engagement to go in for sympathetic adminis- 
tration could not have bought Irish votes. For the 
Nationalists know perfectly well that the new Ministry 
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has not enough backbone to be unsympathetic. And Mr. 
Davitt with his usual candour lately said, quite truly, 
that to replace a few Orangemen in Dublin Castle by 
Nationalists would not satisfy Irish aspirations. Just 
seventy years ago Melbourne arranged a deal with 
©’Connell by virtue of which the question of Repeal of 
the Union was shelved while O’Connell dictated Whig 
policy in purely Irish affairs. But the arrangement in 
practice satisfied neither party. Such a bargain is for 
many reasons impossible to-day: Mr. Redmond is 
much too sincere a Nationalist to make terms of this 
kind, and the Liberals are not strong enough to deliver 
an ultimatum. We have no doubt that Mr. Redmond 
will have a good deal to say to their Irish policy—but 
it is perfectly certain that he will secure something 
further. He may perhaps be ready to accept provision- 
ally a Devolution scheme. 

But at the present moment any scheme for Devolu- 
tion must be radically dishonest. The Nationalists 
cannot touch it except as an instalment of Home Rule. 
The Ministry cannot offer it except as an experimental 
arrangement, the success of which would make Home 
Rule inevitable. Every elector who votes for Devolu- 
tion is voting for the creation of an Irish assembly 
which must in the very nature of things struggle for 
fuller powers. A Crown Colony constitution will not 
work in Ireland: it will not satisfy Nationalist aspira- 
tions, it must lead to friction between the subordinate 
body and the Imperial Parliament. And yet, if the 
experiment fail, it cannot be undone. The subordinate 
body will not commit suicide to save itself from 
slaughter, and our statesmen will have the option of 
either granting Irish autonomy or cancelling the new 
liberties of Ireland by a course as arbitrary as that 
which we all denounced when Russia applied it towards 
Finland. The more we consider the question the 
plainer it appears that if the British electorate are so 
simple as to enable Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
bring in a Devolution scheme which the Nationalists 
can accept, they are delivering over to Mr. Redmond 
the key of the Parliament House on College Green. 


ing the publication of the report of the Transvaal Labour 
Commission the Chamber of Mines passed a unanimous 
resolution in favour of the proposal to import Chinese 
coolies as a means of providing the additional labour 
supply, without which the expansion of the mining in- 
dustry was impossible ; and on 30 December, 1903, the 
Asiatic Labour Importation Ordinance passed the 
Transvaal Legislative Council by twenty-two votes to 
four. In March 1904, Mr. Lyttelton announced in the 
House of Commons that the home Government had 
decided to advise the King not to disallow the 
Ordinance. Two months later the Anglo-Chinese Con- 
vention was signed, and in little more than another 
month the ‘* Tweeddale ” landed at Durban the first 
shipment of the new labour supply for the Rand. 

The Transvaal Government took care that the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance were such as to make it 
impossible for the Chinaman ever to compete with the 
European in any of the fields of activity which offer a 
livelihood to the white man. The part of the Home 
Government was confined to—(1) advising the King 
not to disallow the Ordinance, and (2) securing that 
the regulations governing the conditions under which 
the coolies were to be recruited and employed were 
agreeable to the Chinese Government and not in- 
consistent with any recognised principle of Imperial 
policy. The fact that the importation of supplemen- 
tary unskilled labour in this form was an absolute 
economic necessity for the mining industry and for 
the Transvaal, they accepted on the faith of the repre- 
sentations made by the Transvaal Government. So far 
from forcing the measure upon the Colony, there was 
one period—that between the decision not to disallow 
the Ordinance and the signing of the Anglo-Chinese 
Convention—during which the industrial population, 
seeing their whole prosperity at stake, manifested the 


| utmost impatience at what they termed the ‘‘ un- 


necessary and vexatious delay ” of the Home Govern- 


_ ment in postponing the date at which the Ordinance 
| was to take effect. 


No bargain over education is sufficient to account © 


for the alliance at the polls. It is true that, to most 
frish Roman Catholics, English Churchmen and Non- 
conformists are equally heretical, and the Nationalist 
members would not -stir a finger to help the Anglican 
schools if the Roman Catholic schools were adequately 
protected. But is it conceivable that the Liberals, 
dependent upon Nonconformist voters to whom Rome 
is far more abhorrent than Ireland, can make an 
arrangement which would satisfy the Roman Catholic 
bishops? And again, though Mr. Redmond cannot 
quarrel with his bishops—who have just forced him to 
fet Mr. Healy in without a contest—he would not 
abandon the cause of Home Rule for the sake of 
school children. Even were he capable of stultifying 
his career by such a step, his followers would depose 
him at once. The mandate to the Irish voters can be 
accounted for only by a secret understanding that the 
preliminary steps to Home Rule will be taken next 
session. 


CONDONING “SLAVERY”. 


O* 19 November, 1903, the Transvaal Labour Com- 

mission reported that the demand for native 
labour for the mining industry was in excess of the 
supply by 129,000 labourers. This finding was subse- 
quently confirmed by the more comprehensive and 
authoritative judgment of the Inter-Colonial Commis- 
sion on Native Affairs which, reporting in January 1905, 
showed conclusively that the native African population 
1s unable to provide the industries of South Africa with 
the supply of unskilled labour that they require. As the 
result of two years’ exhaustive inquiry throughout the 
five colonies of ' South Africa this commission found that 
South Africa requires annually 782,000 native labourers ; 
that the supply available from the Bantu population is 
474,472; and that consequently there is an annual 
shortage of 307,528 unskilled labourers. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt ”, write the commissioners, ‘‘that, were these 
natives alone to be relied upon, South African industries 
could at present only be worked at half power”. Follow- 


This was the course of action against which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the other Liberal 
leaders, while in Opposition, inveighed. They denied 
the existence of any economic necessity for supplement- 


ing the native African supply of unskilled labour, 
' denounced the Ordinance as a measure establishing 


'wishes of its inhabitants. 


a system of ‘‘servile labour” in a British colony, 
and represented the late Government as forcing this 
iniquitous measure upon the Transvaal against the 
At the time when Mr. 
Lyttelton announced that the Ordinance would not be 
disallowed, the ‘‘ Daily News” wrote that ‘‘in the 


_ event of the Ordinance being ratified, we take it as 


established that it will be reversed when a Liberal 
Government comes into power”. A week after the 
Anglo-Chinese Convention was signed and the Ordi- 
nance came into force, the National Liberal Federation, 
meeting at Manchester, resolved that the Ordinance 
was ‘“‘inconsistent with the Common Law, destructive 
to the love of liberty, inimical to the true interests of 


, South Africa, and likely to weaken the bonds of union 


between the several portions of the Empire”. And 
on 14 May, the day after the signing of the Con- 


vention, the ‘‘ Daily News” wrote: ‘‘ To-day the 


| trade 
was a ‘‘day of dishonour”, 


is established.” The day 
and the Ordinance 
‘‘this monstrous enactment”: while the first thing 
that a Liberal Government must do was to remove 


in Chinese slaves 


| “this shame and scandal from the statute-books of the 


realm”. 


From this time on the Radicals have dangled 


' the abolition of the Ordinance as a bait to the 


British working-man. The members of Mr. Balfour’s 
Government were perfectly alive to the injurious effect 
which the unscrupulous attacks to which they had 
exposed themselves might have upon the party. But, 
rightly, they did not allow this consideration to in- 
fluence them. Mr. Lyttelton wrote in March 1904, 
that he was aware that the Government’s decision 
would probably cost the party many votes, but ‘‘a 
Government which flinched from doing what it knew 
to be necessary in the interests of another part of the 
Empire, in order to avoid losing some support at home, 
would not deserve to retain the possession of power ”. 

When the Liberals came into office, one of two 
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alternatives lay before them. They were called upon 
to prove their sincerity at the cost of their intelligence, 
or to prove their intelligence at the cost of their sin- 
cerity. They have chosen the latter. The Chinese 
have not been repatriated; as the zealots who rose 
and cheered for five minutes at the Albert Hall fondly 
supposed. In his evasive despatch the Colonial 
Secretary has declared that the further importation of 
Chinese is to be stopped—with the result (as the White- 
book, just published, shows) that, while 14,700 fresh 
coolie labourers will be landed at Durban in ordinary 
course, some 1,200, due to arrive after next October, 
will not be allowed to proceed for the present. This 
monstrous enactment’”’, this ‘‘shame and scandal of 
the statute-books of the realm”, is now a measure 
upon which the approval of the majority of the white 
inhabitants of the colony has not as yet been “ authori- 
tatively” expressed ; and the whole question is one 
which is to be left to the people of the Transvaal to 
settle for themselves ! 


SHALL SILK BE SAVED? 


Gx is generally regarded as affording the classic 
example of the disastrous effects wrought by 
foreign tariffs on British industry. It is difficult for 
anyone with patriotic sentiment and economic instinct 
to study the evidence given before the Tariff Commis- 
sion without a feeling of anger or impatience that 
such an industry should have been ruined by a cosmo- 
politan theory. Silk of all industries most nearly 
approaches Ruskin’s ideal of art in hand-labour ; it is 
clean, it is interesting, and it demands workmanship 
of a high order, blending efficiency, intelligence and 
delicacy. As a British industry it has so far gone 
that it is in danger of disappearing altogether. Agri- 
culture, wool, iron, all have suffered grievously from 
the fiscal system of the last half-century, but 
agriculture, though declining all the time, remains a 
great British concern, whilst iron and wool have 
managed partially if not wholly to make good in 
neutral and colonial markets what they have lost in 
foreign. Silk dates its decline from the double blow of 
1860, when Cobden negotiated the French treaty which 
threw open the home market whilst leaving the French 
market still heavily protected and the general foreign 
market free to erect what barriers it chose against 
British manufactures. Great Britain used to enjoy a 
reputation for business acumen second to none, but no 
other country in the world would have allowed this 
prone d gratuitous disaster to overtake a trade so de- 
lightful to the operatives and so profitable to the capi- 
talist. The statistics of the silk industry, given in a 
great variety of forms in the Commission’s report, are a 
very nightmare to the reader who seizes their signifi- 
cance and does not wish to blink facts in the interests of 
an impracticable economic ideal. In the early ’fifties 
we imported raw silk valued at some £ 10,000,000, 
which we manufactured with the assistance of 130,000 
men and women. What is the record to-day ? Witha 
— half as large again eager for work we employ 
ess than a third as many hands, we import raw silk 
worth not £ 10,000,000, but £ 2,060,000, and silk manu- 
factures worth not £1,750,000, as they were in the 
fifties, but £13,000,000. The manner in which the 
tables have been turned upon us may be seen at a 
glance :— 
VALUES (IN MILLION £). 
3857-64 1865-74 1875-24 1385-94 1895-1904 
Excess Imports of — 


1. Raw and Thrown Silk ... 5*10 4°69 62°28 1°86 1°49 
2. Manufactures - 2°65 8°67 9°58 844 12°77 


On the silk industry the Cobden treaty acted as 
a locust flight on a fertile land. What the treaty 
inaugurated, hostile tariffs in Germany, America and 
elsewhere have carried well-nigh to completion. It 
ruined, says one witness, sixty out of eighty-three 
manufacturers ; it emptied 2,000 cottage factories 
within a year; and looms worth 440 to £60 were 
sold for £2 to £4 according to the value of the 
lead and iron in them. In Spitalfields 40,000 weavers 
were employed where to-day there are a bare 300; in 


Manchester there were forty manufacturers employing: 
25,000 hands, where there is now oniy one employing a 
couple of hundred hands; the same story, modified. 
only in degree, comes from Macclesfield, Nottingham and 
elsewhere. If facts such as these do not carry doubt into. 
the Cobdenite mind, perhaps the disappearance of a. 
powerful union which existed in Macclesfield to maintain. 
wages may assist enlightenment. Practically all the work. 
of throwster and spinner originally done in England 
has gone abroad where the English rate of wages is. 
not paid and English conditions of labour do not pre.. 
vail. During a period when the silk business of the. 
whole world has increased enormously in bulk and 
importance we have not only not captured new markets, 
we have surrendered our own. If the tariff of 1860 
had been retained or modified as a fighting weapon we 
might now be making a large proportion of the silk 
stuffs used in Great Britain and supplying some of the 
needs of the Continent. As it is the English trade has 
shrunk till ‘‘ we get only the bits’’, that is the overflow 
when the Continental manufacturer is exceptionally 
busy, and our main export in recent years has been the 
confidence of capital. No new silk enterprise is 
started in England. On the contrary when, for any 
reason, whether bad trade or from personal or other 
considerations, anyone goes out of the business, nobody 
takes his place. It is true there is one silk manu- 
facturer who seems to command the market, and any 
visitor to Braintree who should chance to go over 
Warner’s factory and note the ‘‘ swift shuttles” at work 
might conclude that if silk be a dying industry then 
there is something wrong with the conduct of its. 
directors outside Braintree. Mr. Benjamin Warner 
who has built up this business would be the first to 
deprecate any such suggestion. His son as a witness 
before the Tariff Commission explained why his firm, 
with at most one or two others, survives and flourishes 
when the great majority have gone to the wall. The 
Warners retain their hold on that section of the market 
which demands only the choicest and most expensive 
fabrics, and even they buy their silk in the thrown or 
spun state. But the trade becomes more precarious 
every year and a factory of skilled weavers can only be 
kept together when times are slack by advances which 
mean that the employés periodically are heavily in the 
firm’s debt. If they were allowed to drift into other 
occupations so few new hands trained to the business 
would be available that more trade would be sacrificed 
to the foreigner when special work had to be done. 
Unless action is taken to counteract the two-market 
advantage which the foreigner enjoys, it is diffi- 
cult to see how silk manufacture can be saved to 
England. Many instances are forthcoming of the way 
the foreigner is disposing of the remnant still permitted 
to us. One British firm used to export £300,000 
worth of pile fabrics to the United States. The 
McKinley Tariff crushed the business practically out of 
existence. Notwithstanding the 60 per cent. duty, says 
Mr. Frank Warner, our finest goods still go through 
the American ports ; they are exclusive goods in colour, 
design, and make. ‘‘ But we rarely get repeat orders 
now ; years ago we used to do so, but they now have 
their local manufacture, and after they get the first piece 
from us they reproduce it themselves, mostly in alower 
quality.” Take another branch of the trade—the cravat. 
In order to escape the foreign duty on ‘‘ confections ”— 
the made-up article—and get goods through on the ad 
valorem basis, the cravats were cut in strips or pieces, 
and the labour of making them up was left to the 
foreigner. The result in the first place was the loss of 
the labour to the British people, and in the second has 
been that the foreign silk manufacturer now knows how 
to make English cravats that are so muchindemand. Ip 
due time Japan will probably begin to manufacture silk, 
and if there is anything left of the British trade when 
she enters the market, that will assuredly mean the 
coup de grace. With such overwhelming evidence at 
hand of the helplessness of the industry, would 
colonial preference hold out any hope of im- 
provement? The view is strongly and generally held 
that the colonial market should be _ cultivated, 
and Canadian preference has not been without its 
encouragement and even benefits. But unless we are to 
become mere jobbers in and carriers of foreign wares 
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something must be done for the home market. They 
who know the British market best are of opinion that 
a tariff of ten per cent. would be ample not merely 
to save what remains of the home silk trade but to 
encourage capital to start factories which would not be 
of benefit to silk alone. The more profitable the con- 
ditions under which the manufacturer works at home 
the better prepared will he be to utilise the oppor- 
tunities latent in the markets of Greater Britain with 
or without preference. 


ELECTION FEVER. 


A’ the present moment there is almost an air of 
absurdity or futility about gravely and sincerely 
arguing any matter of politics. As the election ap- 
proaches, common sense, fairness, relevance of argu- 
ment become more and more out of keeping with the 
time. Their occupation seems gone, and they have to 
retire into the background until the storm of unreason 
has subsided. When the writs are issued for a general 
election many people find it too late to treat any 
political subject except in the spirit of wild partisan- 
ship. From that moment there is nothing for them 
but a witches’ caldron bubbling with all kinds of 
noxious ingredients. Its smoke covers the land, and 
shows us all, as we rush round and about in it, dis- 
torted into grotesque shapes; and the man of sense 
and of some cultivation and refinement becomes more 
than a little ashamed at the sight of himself and his 
fellow-citizens. Until this storm of unreason breaks 
out there has been some mental effort made to under- 
stand the subjects on which issue will be joined and 
the constituencies will give their decision. With the 
exception of a good number of chronic extremists 
there was some chance until then of instructing or 
modifying the opinions of a goodly number of the 
electors. They would hold their opinions in suspense : 
there was a chance of making converts of them; and 
each political party was doing a sensible and practical 
thing in pamphleteering, and writing articles and 
touring on the platform. But once let the election 
addresses begin, and the Prime Minister and Opposi- 
tion leader put themselves on the country, then per- 
suasion and argument become of not the slightest 
account, and all writing and speaking, except what is 
obviously only the beating of the tom-tom, has no 
reason for existence. It is like the breaking out of war 
when diplomacy ceases ; when questions of right and 
wrong become irrelevant, and most writers and speakers 
only encourage the side to which they belong—unless 
they happen to be pro-Boers—by telling whatever 
fairy tales they imagine will most interest and stimulate 
the energies of their side and make it eager to annihi- 
late the enemy. 

How the passion of the election breaks out is as un- 
accountable as is the passion of the real war fever. 
But men evidently go on for a time trying to balance 
one opinion against another until they get tired of it. 
Give them a signal such as an election address, and at 
once all the doubts which no argument or information 
could have resolved vanish, and they are glad to be 
relieved from the necessity of acting any longer like 
rational creatures. They Bnd a real pleasure in feel- 
ing the primitive instincts of rudeness, and violence, 
and insolence and cruelty come to the surface. An 
election like a war is a return to barbarism with this dif- 
ference, that modern war is confined to a definite set of 
<ombatants whilst in an election there is an indiscriminate 
fight amongst the multitude of citizens themselves. Also 
in war there is a code of honour and there is some high- 
mindedness and consideration for decency. The soldiers 
do not pelt each other with filth, nor use poisoned 
weapons; and they assume that each side retains its 
self-respect and is to be treated on that footing. There 
is sufficient resemblance to the conduct of ordinary war 
in the parliamentary strife of parties to make it tolerable 
without doing too much violence to a cultivated man’s 
fastidiousness ; but if elections came a little more fre- 
quently than they do, perhaps if we had triennial 

instead of septennial Parliaments, the higher type of 
politiclan must, we should imagine, become as extinct 
as the dodo. There is something repellent in the 


thought of the fine mind of Mr. Balfour and the earnest 
practical faculties of Mr. Chamberlain paralysed and 
helpless in the presence of the howling mob at an election 
meeting. We dare say in ordinary times there would 
be enough common sense and decency in a public 
meeting made up of the same sort of people to listen 
to them with respectful attention. 

But the rage of a general election has got hold of 
them and you may as well ‘‘go stand upon the beach 
and bid the main flood bate its usual height” as per- 
suade an electioneering mob into exercising a reason- 
able and self-respecting restraint. It is not in the ranks 
only of a political party that the infection of the election 
spreads. Too many of the leaders sink to the level of 
the crowd ; their election addresses and public speeches 
are not intended for the minds of men who are honestly 
trying to come to just conclusions on disputable and 
complicated subjects. We should think that the influ- 
ence of party leaders on the best men of the party is 
never at so low a point as immediately before a general 
election. These men feel the crude violent statements 
then made, the sweeping assertion of doubtful facts, 
the perversion and concealment of truth, as an insult to 
their intelligence. They resent being asked to sub- 
scribe to documents which represent the truth of things 
almost as nearly as the everyday partisan newspaper 
leader. They see that the deliberate aim is to stir up a 
party feeling like that which a government tries to stir 
up when it is going to war—the party right or wrong. 
The ethic of war is disturbing to the thoughtful man ; 
but when it is introduced into the conflict of domestic 
politics he does not see any overbearing obligation to 
submit to it ; not even under protest. He sees full 
well the force of the remarkable statement of Bishop 
Creighton that ‘‘every time the moral and cultivated 
man exercises his right to vote he seriously impairs 
both his morality and culture”. Bishop Creighton was 
not charging one political party more than another with 
thus doing violence to the feelings of its best members. 
It is simply a fact that during election times the froth of 
parties comes to the surface just as it is the worse and 
not the better part of a population that fights in the 
streets during civil disturbances. Every fad, every 
craze, gets its chance and gives its fanatics an oppor- 
tunity for clamouring about itself in public. We have 
not yet exhausted all the possible reforms in elections 
by doing away with nomination day and introducing 
the ballot. Many a candidate disgusted with his recent 
experiences would be glad, we should think, to see 
election addresses, and election stump speeches, and 
canvassing, thrust into the limbo of forgotten elec- 
tioneering law and custom, and be thankful that 
political life was made all the purer for it. The ‘‘ moral 
and cultivated man” of whom Bishop Creighton spoke 
would then be able to give his vote in peace and 
comfort. 


THE CITY.. 


HE Bank rate remains at 4 but the Bank’s reserve 
was increased by £1,000,000 according to Thurs- 
day’s statement. Though money is called easy, it is 
still dearer than it is in Paris and cheaper than in 
Berlin, as the following comparison of Bank and 
market rates shows. Our Bank rate and the market 
rate for three months’ best paper are the same, viz. 4. 
The Bank of France rate is 3, and the market rate of 
discount 34. The German Bank rate was raised to 6 
on 7 December and the market discount rate is 
about 4}. It may be observed that the Bank 
of England rate was reduced from 3 to 24 on 
8 March, restored to 3 on 20 September, and raised 
to 4 on 27 September. The average Bank rate 
for the year has been £3 os. 3d., lower than any 
average since 1897, when it was £2 12s. 6d., so that 
good borrowers cannot complain of dear money in the 
last twelve months, though of course Stock Exchange 
rates are very different, varying according to the 
security and the scarcity or abundance of the stock. 
One quite remarkable feature of the year just over has 
been the rise in silver, which has advanced from 24nd. 
an oz. to 30d. an oz. at the end of December. The 
traffic returns of the seventeen principal British 
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railways show an increase of 2°1 per cent. in the last 
twenty-five weeks, while the extraordinary expansion 
of the value of our exports is represented by about 
11 percent. These facts, together with the continuous 
imports of gold from South Africa, must tell favourably 
on Stock Exchange business during the coming 
months. 

The sensational money rates in New York appear to 
have passed away, and consequently the American 
railway market has a steadier appearance than for some 
weeks past. Missouri, Kansas, and Texas are the 
latest favourites, and have been hoisted to 41, though 
for what reason is not so obvious. The two bell- 
wethers of the market, Union and Canadian Pacifics, do 
not appear to be able to make up their minds when they 
are going to start again, and have gone _ back- 
wards and forwards within a $2 limit. Baltimores and 
Chesapeakes seem remarkably hard. Why Baltimores, 
which are already paying 5 per cent., should not stand 
at 125 instead of 118 we do not know. Chesapeakes 
are earning 4 and paying 2 per cent. dividend, and are 
surely worth 7o. Southern Pacifics are once more in 
favour and have touched 70, we presume in anticipation 
of that dividend which is always to be but never is 
paid. 

In the market for Foreigners the sensation has been 
the rise in Peruvian Preference, which have been at 49 
and reacted to 47, and which the market talks to 
55- There is more justification for this rise than 
there was for the rise six weeks ago, for the 
fact is that a group of first-rate financiers have 
taken Peru seriously in hand, and though their atten- 
tions are for the moment confined to the Peruvian 
Government, any benefits to the Peruvian Government 
must improve the position of its creditor, the Peruvian 
Corporation. There is a general impression that the 


Peruvian Corporation is not managed with as much | 
ability and energy as it might be, and that a change | 


in the directorate would be advisable. Surely one of 
the first-rate financiers above mentioned might take a 
seat on the Board. Probably the benefits to the Cor- 
poration have already been discounted, and the price is 
perhaps high enough. 

In the Kaffir market little has been talked of but Sir 
John Willoughby’s find of diamonds in Rhodesia. Sir 
John was sent out to report by the South African 
Options Syndicate, the capital of which is 50,000 shares 
of £1, on which 15s. has béen paid. These shares now 
stand at about #11, a pretty considerable premium. 
It may be added that 25,000 shares have been issued 
and subscribed, and that Sir John Willoughby has the 
call of the remaining 25,000 shares at #1. Some 
of the highest authorities on diamond mining in 
London have had Sir John Willoughby’s discoveries 
and report submitted to them for weeks, and think 
very highly of them. On the other hand, some equally 
high authorities, who have also examined these facts, 
think very little of them. Sir John Willoughby ex- 
plained himself to the meeting of the South African 
Options Syndicate on Friday, and we must leave our 
readers to judge for themselves. A share on which 15s. 
has been paid and which is quoted at £11 is a very 
speculative purchase. The outside public never seem 
to get a chance in the Kaffir market. They never hear 
of a share until it stands at a premium which frightens 
the ordinary man. Another diamond share is exciting 
a good deal of talk, namely, the Premier Diamond 
Deferred, which has fallen to 9}, though it has been 
at 18. Until the new plant is erected, the production 
of the Premier Diamond Mine is likely to be, as a 
contemporary says, erratic. But that is not the reason 
of the present fall, or not the main reason. A battle 
royal is going on between two rival groups in the 


diamond market, the one house selling a ‘‘bear” of | 


Premier Deferred, the other buying as much as is 
offered. Which will prove the stronger of these two 


interests we cannot say. A ‘‘corner” might easily be | 
worked in a share of that description, and then the | 


**shorts” would have to pay through the nose. In 
the meantime we can only say ‘‘a plague on both your 
houses”. Prudent operators will stand on one side. 


COLONIAL PREFERENCE IN INSURANCE, 


N O one seems to have pointed out that British Life 

assurance companies in this country practically 
constitute a protected business, and that colonial 
offices here are given preferential conditions as com. 
pared with foreign companies. On premiums paid in 
this country to either British or colonial offices a 
rebate of income-tax is allowed which at the present 
time amounts to 5 per cent. of the amount paid so long 
as the premiums are not more than one-sixth of a man’s 
income. Premiums paid to foreign companies, for 
instance, the offices from the United States, are not 
subject to this allowance, and the practical effect is 
that of a duty of 5 per cent. upon foreign insurance 
premiums. 

The Finance Act of 1904 extended to premiums paid 
to Colonial Life offices the same benefits as had lon 
been given in connexion with premiums paid to British 
companies. The revenue, of course, receives large 
amounts from insurance companies for income-tax on the 
interest yielded by their funds, but the revenue receives 
very small amounts from this source from colonial com- 
panies. Doubtless the idea of allowing rebate of 
income-tax on Life assurance premiums is partly the 
encouragement of thrift, and partly a recognition of 
the fact that the accumulated premiums earn dividends 
upon which income-tax is paid. However the matter 
is regarded the extension of the privilege to British 
policy-holders in colonial Life assurance companies 
affords a very definite example of colonial preference. 
The change was recognised as a distinctly welcome 
and appropriate one, and removed a somewhat serious 
disadvantage under which colonial offices formerly 
suffered. 

When anyone looks carefully into the subject of Life 
assurance this question of income-tax abatement is 
quite sufficient to determine a policy-holder to select a 
British or colonial company in preference to an American 
office, even supposing that the policies were of equal 
merit without this protective duty. We have frequently 
shown that the policies of American offices are not so 
good as those of the best British companies and there- 
fore income-tax abatement is seldom a determining 
factor in a choice between the two. People buy 
American policies either because they like the form of 
the policy and cannot judge of its intrinsic merits, or 
because of the persuasiveness of the agent. But when 
rebate was not allowed on colonial policies the absence 
of this benefit not infrequently caused policy-holders to 
prefer a British company to a colonial one, since some 
of the companies from British colonies give results: 
which compare favourably with those of English and 
Scottish offices. A man then had to ask himself whether 
a colonial office could give him for 1gs. as good results 
as a British office could give him for £1, since the 
nominal premium of £1 was an effective payment 
of rgs. 

We have never seen it urged by free traders that 
this system of income-tax abatement was open to any 
objection or did any harm to anyone; nor have we 
heard a single grumble against the preference shown to 
colonial companies by the Finance Act of 1904. Of 
course the rebate was neither allowed nor refused with 
any idea of protection or with any notion of hindering 
the business of foreign companies in this country. Of 
course, also, the superiority of British Life offices 
makes any such advantage unnecessary, since wher 
compared on the basis of the premiums actually paid to 
the insurance companies the British policies are supe- 
rior to those issued from the United States. Never- 
theless the fact remains that Life assurance is for all 
practical purposes a protected industry, and one too 
which very intimately concerns the welfare of the 
people, since it is frequently the one thing which stands 
between a family and poverty. 

This business of insurance is protected by the 
income-tax regulations not only against foreign in- 
surance companies but against various other home 
industries. We have frequently explained some of the 
advantages which result from. this abatement. We 
have shown, for instance, that with income-tax at 1s. in 
the pound a man can invest #105 5s. 3d. a year if 


| Life assurance and claim a rebate of £5 5s. 3d., thus 
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making the net amount invested £100 a year. Under 
many policies he can secure a return at compound 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. or more upon the 
£105 35. 3d. paid to the Life office ; whereas if he invests 
a net £100 a year in stocks or shares a nominal 
return of, say 4 per cent. is reduced by deduction of 
income-tax to a net return of £3 16s. per cent. He 
may thus be said to make a double gain out of invest- 
ment in Life assurance. He earns full interest on more 
than he pays instead of earning interest subject to tax 
on the actual amount paid. 


WAITING FOR THE FLAG TO FALL. 


“ | By a jest, and all things shew it”, though 

graven on a table of stone in Westminster 
Abbey, does not appeal to us with the force of the 
Decalogue. Most of us do not find life very amusing, 
and are naturally loth to attribute our lack of entertain- 
ment to our own deficiency in humour. ‘‘If this is a 
joke”, we are apt to say, ‘‘it’s a joke of doubtful 
taste”. Even if the epitaph said what it meant, and 
did not anticipate science by declaring that ‘‘ all things 
shew ” life (for ‘‘ it” must grammatically mean “‘ life’”’), 
we could not accept it as true. 


‘* The thing in fact is neither rich nor rare, 
The wonder is a Dean could set it there.” 


Nevertheless, as Lamb apologetically stammered to a 
man puzzled by Coleridge’s sermon, ‘‘ There is a g-great 
deal of f-fun in” life. To enjoy it to the full it is 
necessary to stand a little aloof ; the makers of history 
do not enjoy themselves half as much as the readers 
thereof. Given this attitude, a man must be sadly 
lacking in humanity who is hard-up for amusement in 
this world. 

At this moment, with a general election impending, 
the outlook of a man free from party bias is much 
enlivened. The weird capers which the world is cut- 
ting around him are as amusing as the antics of a 
poultry-yard, a sight of which we personally never tire. 
But free from bias the spectator must be. He must 
(we know it is a large order) be able to admit that there 
is much to be said on both sides. As in the poultry-yard 
so in the political arena. Richardson’s Miss Howe 
observing one poor bantam much oppressed by its 
brethren, removed it to another pen, upon which it 
instantly fell tooth and nail on its new comrades. Like 
a sensible girl, she put it back whence it had come, 
saying that she found ‘‘it was the nature of the beast ”. 
She had her labour for her pains. So will those have 
who take a side in politics. If you throw yourself 
heart and soul into the contest, if you do really believe 
that the return of your candidate’s opponent will bring 
cataclysm, and your man’s success the millennium, go 
in and win by all means, but you will not find it 
amusing. 

Perhaps it is better, if you wish peacefully to enjoy 
the humours of a pre-election period, to provide your- 
self not only with a wrap of impartiality, but with a 
country residence. Politics in towns are apt to become 
a little too strenuous at times. Crowds, unpleasing 
even on a common, are intolerable in a street, nor is 
every temper equal to the strain of being awakened 
nightly by belated knots of partisans arguing the 
matter out beneath its windows. But the chief 
advantage of the countryman lies in his better know- 
ledge of his neighbour. Ina town, any discussion we 
may overhear is, ten to one, between men who are 
Strangers to us: ina village, it is between the black- 
smith and the carpenter or between two farmers, whom 
we see daily, and are proud to call our very good 
friends. And it adds immensely to our pleasure to 
know, as well as one man can know anything of 
another, that they do not really care much more about 
the subject of debate than we do. Moreover, they 
Sometimes know even less about it than we do, and it 
has, in all ages, delighted man to find that he knows 
something of which another is ignorant. Perhaps we 
wrong them, but it is undeniable that this interest in 
Politics and this burning enthusiasm in a cause is, in a 
rustic, quite episodic. Taking (at a venture) the average 

ngth of a parliament at 1,500 days, it is a fact, con- 
Stat, that for 1,475 of them your rustic never mentions 


politics, will, if they are mentioned in his presence, 
affirm that he takes no interest in them, and will, if 
pressed, quite likely ‘‘turn nasty”. For the other 
twenty-five days he talks nothing else. He reads 
speeches! He goes to hear speeches!! He abso- 
lutely resents not being canvassed!!! Truly we are, 
at election time, fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Of course there must be exceptions ; there are, we 
suppose, perennially political rustics. We can only 
wish their villages joy of them. Gray’s Village 
Hampden was only parochially political, and, besides, 
Gray is rather vague as to his existence. On his 
grave, as on Sir John Baker’s at Cranbrook, might be 
written ‘‘He is with great probability supposed to 
have been deposited here”. As Panurge says “ Truly 
we never saw him”. And there are some who even at 
election time keep to the even tenour of their way. 
These probably ‘‘ vote as they used to do” like 
Sergeant Joy, or even ‘‘same as master”. 

The degraded serfs! you say. Well, we don’t know. 
If you know your way, by all means go it in independent 
silence. If you don’t, do not be too proud to ask a 
policeman. Many years ago now, we assisted at a 
ballot at one of the Oxford Public School clubs. Several 
members of the school had come up for election. The 
names were read out, and after each the ballot-box 
with its two divisions came round. He that carried it 
simply said to each man, ‘‘ Put it in here”’, pointing to 
the favourable side, and we did as we were bid. Had 
a black sheep been among the candidates, we do not 
doubt that the excellent sportsman and cricketer who 
carried the box would have said ‘‘ Put it in here’’ and 
have excluded the suspected one nem. con. Were we 
all degraded serfs? ‘‘ I donot know nor does it matter.” 

The country again is a better place than town for 
studying the wondrous works of art that an election 
brings forward. In town their very multitude prevents 
a due appreciation of them. Besides, posters are not 
rare treats to a townsman, as to the virtuous agricole. 
It must be an enthusiastic bill-sticker who can plaster 
his wares on a quickset hedge, so, though they deface a 
few barns and walls with tailors’ advertisements all the 
year, a poster still attracts notice in the country. And 
worthy of notice electioneering art undoubtedly is. 
Who—oh who draws the pictures? Barring the repro- 
ductions of F. C. G. who has wit, and whose pencil 
never carries a heartstain away on its point, they are 
the work of infinitely painstaking persons. For such 
ignorance of art is not in nature and must be laboriously 
acquired. Why draw down to the rustic capacity more 
when you want his vote than when you wish him to 
come to a circus, for which the posters, though roughly, 
are much better drawn? Nor are the election picture 
squibs easy of comprehension. They do not in the 
least resemble the rude graffiti the rustic himself 
scrawls which do vaguely (and for the most part dis- 
agreeably) suggest something, though they attempt 
this. There must be somewhere a school of political 
design, for we decline to believe that these crimes can 
be committed by the untaught. 

However, they will draw them, so we will content 
ourselves with a meek wish that they—and, for that 
matter, the canvassers and the committees and the 
candidates—would wait for the fall of the flag. In 
benevolent institution elections, applicants are not 
allowed to canvass before they are eligible. Why does 
the rule not apply to Parliament? When this was 
written Parliament was not dissolved, and it is surely 
indecent to decorate the house for the coming heir in 
sight of the dying parent. Our complaint comes too 
late this time, but, as a little electioneering goes a 
long way, it is to be hoped that next time order will 
be preserved till the knights are duly mounted and 
the herald cries ‘‘ Laissez aller ”. 


A BOTANIST. 


S te book cost but a shilling on a barrow in a side 
street of a provincial town. The subject of it, 
botany, that gentle science, so fit for bruised and dis- 
appointed minds. 

In it, the quondam owner had inscribed her name, 
Matilda Hutton, adding ‘‘ her booke”, perhaps to show 
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her erudition, or perhaps in play. Apparently she 
lived in Bath, the refuge for old maids and generals 
who never handled troops but from the windows of a 
club, for on a little yellowing ticket was set forth that 
Pickering & Son sold books, both new and second 
hand, at Bridge Street, opposite the Wells. 

A gentle soul, Matilda, one feels sure, and one that 
probably had been so to speak still-born from her birth, 
as far as passion is concerned ; or maybe she had had 
her brief unhappy passage in her youth, and been 
deceived, and then shut up her soul, pouring her love 
out on acat or Blenheim spaniel, and falling back on 
botany, the all-heal of old maids. I take it that she was 
a most undoubted, right old maid, by virtue of her 
careful handwriting, her notes and her corrections of 
the press, written so delicately, that they seem half 
clandestine, and an apology for her continuance in life. 
Besides, between the pages of the book, which is itself 
a trifling and compendious affair, with blurry woodcuts 
of the plants (the Flora of our Isles), wild flowers were 
laid in press. Perhaps she called the book (companion 
of her rambles, her scientific vade-mecum and her joy) 
‘*my hortus siccus”’; for all the hay, which once was 
leaves and petals, all instinct with life, but now as 
miserable and as out of joint with what they were, as 
are the birds, distorted by a stuffer in a glass case in 
some museum, not ghosts but tortured souls, and 
smelling of some disinfectant, has a small docket with 
its Latin name. Thus meadow-sweet, which still 
exhales a ghostly scent of its sweet self, is labelled 
‘the Spirza ulmaria”’, as it should be no doubt, in 
catalogues of plants. Speedwell becomes Veronica 
officinalis, and Love-lies-bleeding (as perhaps hers did 
up to her dying day) under the style of A. caudatus, 
are so transmogrified that if they met in some old 
garden in a country farm, they would not know each 
other, unless some kindly creature, such as the writer 
was herself, had introduced and put them at their 
ease. Not that such gardens nowadays are to be 
found, for all the plants with their old English names 
have lost their modesty, and smack of some emporium 
in a town, and lengthy catalogue. 

I take it that the Latin was Matilda’s joy, but that 
she loved the flowers for themselves. This, the floss 
silk which still confines them, and the thin leaves of 
tissue paper, to prevent them soiling the precious book 
and keep them fresh as long as possible, amply testify. 
Besides, the scientific names apart, the flowers she 
dried are all such as she must have loved and gathered 
in her walks. 

Campion and eyebright, agrimony, with winter- 

een, St. John’s wort, spearmint and tormentil, with 

olygrass and herb of grace (called, as she says, 
by some, countryman’s treacle), prunella, gentian, 
moneywort, and viper’s bugloss, of which she 


‘says, ‘‘I found this plant at Kenilworth, it grows 


just in the wall above the tiltyard”’, all witness to her 
taste. 

Just fifty years ago she took her walks about the 
woodlands and the lanes, her book in hand and dressed 
after the fashion of the times, in a grey linsey-woolsey 
skirt, kept up from trailing on the ground by an 
elaborate system of silk cords. Her hair dressed low 
and covering her ears, and at the back neatly disposed 
beneath her hat in a loose net of black chenille, with 
her short gloves of brown or puce-colour laced up the 
back by a white tasselled string, gave her a look, even 
when all such garments were in vogue, of being out of 
fashion and ill-dressed. 

Her book in hand, and an umbrella, which I feel sure 
was bulgy and had lost the indiarubber band which 
should have kept it elegantly furled, and with that air 
of diffidence that in those days was indispensable to all 
unmarried women not much blessed with money or good 
looks, she took her walks abroad. I feel her lonely in 
her life, living in lodgings, or in a family of serious 
disagreeable folk who, with the best intentions upon 
earth, rendered her wretched now and then, and sent 
her out for refuge, searching for flowers she never 
could have found. Herb-paris very likely was her 
dream, or Park Leaves, which she sought diligently, as 
knights sought the Grail, both in and out of season, 
hearing no doubt of them from herbalists, or reading 
in the press, they had been found at Taunton, or near 


Maryport, or Pevensey, or in the district of Menteith, 
perhaps in Lundy Island, or in some place quite in. 
accessible to one of modest means. 

I like to fancy her straying along the roads with a 
tin box for specimens hung by a green silk cord across 
her shoulders, her book in hand, her bulgy sunshade 
tucked beneath her arm, and with her porcelain-blue 
coloured eyes, shaded by spectacles of neutral tint, 
which she had varied year by year from her youth 
upwards (as the young Parthians changed their bows 
according to their strength), wide open, but not seeing 
very much or too acutely, and with an air of having 
lacked advancement from the first day she entered 
upon life. But still, a happy soul, as commonly 
are those born without guile ; wearing her happiness, 
the chiefest boon that nature gives to man, quite 
unassumingly, feeling instinctively that to flaunt a 
quality so rare would be unkind to ordinary men. 
She must have been contented, although at times 
the curious injustices and ills that an all-seeing Provi- 
dence permits, may have astounded her, and set her 
pondering on the lot of those less blessed than she, 
who had no book of botany to solace and amuse, 
but passed their time in sickness or in toil; and as she 
mused on this thing or on that, the tears would weil 
into her eyes so that she readily mistook gentian for 
gromwell, muddled-up golden-rod and agrimony, and 
wrote down entries in her book which only that ex- 
plains. But yet these moments of inquietude and doubt 
must have been fugitive, for as a botanist she saw that 
He who made the flowers in their degrees, inspiring, as 
it seemed, Linnzeus and the rest of those his botanists 
to classify and set them in their books, must have loved 
all He made, and at the last no doubt, right would 
prevail, and so she praised his name. Then, calling to 
her Blenheim spaniel, for 1 am sure she had one, she 
would go into the woods, mildly excited and as eager 
for the day as is a fisherman when, in the morning, 
seated in his punt, he throws in ground bait, regulates 
his float, and settles down to fish. The dog with its 
large paws and flapping ears, stump tail and back as 
mottled as a calf’s, loved but despised her, after the 
fashion of its race ; coming back to her call just when 
it liked, and asking for applause. Those were red- 
letter days, and she has marked them in the margins of 
her book, setting forth briefly (but without method) 
everything she did. ‘‘ Found a small cistus (yellow) 
on the chalk . . . hemp agrimony (cannabinacez) 
grows by a marsh near Ibblesworth, a charming 
graceful plant ; wonderful order, the composite ... 
sunset too beautiful for words”, rounding her obser- 
vations off with a quatrain from Herbert or from 
Quarles. 

So did these simple joys (I think) sustain her in her 
life, as they do many subcutaneous pantheists who, 
unknown to themselves, unite their souls to nature in 
the fields as naturally as dragon-flies, which as they 
flit about above the grass with the sun falling on their 
gauzy wings seem happiness itself. No doubt these 
halcyon days were far apart, and the dull life of one in 
narrow circumstances and with few friends, for one so 
tender as the writer of the notes in the thin faint 
Italian hand could not have had a widespread circle, 
does not bring joy except of a subdued, almost clan- 
destine, kind. Still, very likely in the quiet town, the 
few who knew her loved, though they half-despised, 
her, thinking her botany a weakness, when it was really 
the strength that gave her spirit to face life. It is not 
probable that even in that science, which the old maid 
forlorn, in every age, has made her own, that she 
attained a great proficiency. 

Linnzus, though as she says his scheme was “‘ arti- 
ficial”, seems to have been a favourite, for opposite 
the Ulex Europzus, she observes, ‘‘ This is the plant 
which in full bloom, in all its glory on a common, 
impelled the great Linnzeus to shed tears. . . . I, too, 
have wept on seeing it in flower”’. 

At times she stumbles on the harder words, and sets 
down ‘‘monohypogynee” when it is evident that 
** monoperigynez ” was really in her mind ; but trifles 
such as that do not impair enthusiasm, either in botany 
or in any other cause. 

Her life was simple, of necessity, although I cannot 
fancy it as being otherwise had she had millions, 
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still without doubt it would have pleased her to have | than covered the profits of intermediaries; the nation 


money in her purse when an impostor followed her and 
begged. Sometimes, when down a street, a herd of 
oxen trotted to their doom, she must have shuddered, 
thinking that things were out of joint, and longed for 
money to redeem them from their fate, and to provide 
afield in which, happy and peaceful, they could ruminate 
their lives. Lost dogs and homeless cats, larks in a 
«age and rabbits in a trap, sore wrung the heart that 
knew itself without a place in the economy of man, 
making her lift her voice in faltering parable, knowing 
it was not womanly to teach. Near fifty, I should think, 
her health grew weaker and her walks more circum- 
scribed, and by degrees she sank into that feebleness 
which sometimes wears away the lonely and neglected, 
as a flower wastes away from lack of tenderness and 
care. 

What was her ending, that is to me unknown, 
although I judge it peaceful, and of the sort we call, 
unkindly, a release. Her little property, if she had 
any, served but to pay her lonely funeral. Her much- 
loved book perhaps was sold with a job lot of tracts 
and homilies. 

I fear that no one placed a bunch of myosotis on her 
grave, which possibly lies desolate without a headstone, 
a mere green mound covered with daisies and with the 
grass all-eaten up by moss. 

So I take leave of her, having no idea in what green 
churchyard, with its dark lush grass, its time-defying 
syew, its lych-gate, cock-topped steeple, and tall clump 
of rook-filled elms, she lies. But I am certain she 
sleeps well, forgotten by her friends and leaving for 
her only mourner but the spaniel, whose dumb grief 
most likely was unmarked and comforted by none; her 
treasured book, the one memorial of her life. It may 
be, though, that in the lanes round Bath, the flowers 
miss something, for surely none can gather them so 


tenderly as she who loved them all, and never sinned: 
against them or their lives, except by giving them their 
Latin names when she embalmed them in the hortus 
siccus of her heart. 


R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE LOSS OF THE VELAZQUEZ. 


| effort to buy the Rokeby Velazquez has failed ; 

it is useless to express regrets, but it may be 
profitable to draw certain morals from the story in the 
‘hope that so big a mistake may not be repeated. 

When the National Art Collections Fund decided to 
-attempt to raise the necessary amount the prospect was 
not at all hopeful. The society is young, its member- 
ship small compared with what it ought to be, and its 
‘subscription low ; in the course of the year it had done 
what might be considered in the circumstances a fair 
year’s work in finding £2,000 for the Whistler given 
to the National Gallery, and in presenting a Cotman to 
the Scottish National Gallery, besides gifts to the 
museums of objects of art, not pictures. The Fund 
had, moreover, to face the fact that it was pretty 
generally known that the Velazquez might have been 
purchased direct from the owner earlier in the year for 
4 much smaller sum and that this knowledge stood in 
‘the way of subscriptions. In face of all this the com- 
mittee made their appeals, public and private, and were 
able to ——- the Trustees of the National Gallery 
and the Treasury with promises of about £20,000 
in their hands. The Trustees, while expressing their 
desire to have the picture, replied that they had 
no funds available, and the Treasury refused to do 
anything at all. 


to voluntary effort which may well be resented by the 
nation. There was practically no question about the 
merits of the case; the official representatives of the 
Gallery had expressed their wish to have the picture, 
Criticism was unanimous in its favour, and the public 
had testified to their interest by visiting the exhibition to 
the number of a hundred and twenty thousand. If the 
high or heightened price was the difficulty, that had 
been removed, for the money raised at that time more 


It will be admitted that for the | 
‘Government to refuse to give any help when volunteers | 
had found nearly half the purchase-money was a rebuff 


was being offered the picture as if there had been no in- 
termediate transactions. Ifthe Government did not feel 
able to make up the whole balance, they might at least 
have offered a small grant, and there is little doubt 
that if they had done so, the necessary subscriptions 
would have been obtained to complete the purchase. 

In spite of this rebuff the Society went to work 
again, obtained a short further respite, and renewed 
their appeals. The result, when the time-limit expired, 
was, besides minor additions to the subscription-list, an 
offer to make up the necessary balance if ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds more could be raised. The possi- 
bility of this was not in sight, and the Committee have 
had to confess themselves beaten. 

The case then stands as follows. If, when the 
picture was obtainable at its original price the Trustees 
had decided or had been empowered to forestall their 
annual grant of £5,000, had obtained an equal sum 
from the Government and appealed for help to the 
National Art Collections Fund the nation would have 
secured for an extra £5,000 on its budget one of those 
pictures which should on no account be allowed to 
leave the country, and whose addition to the National 
Gallery would have enriched even that splendid collec- 
tion out of all relation to the expenditure. But even 
when this chance had been lost the efforts of the Fund 
single-handed put it in the power of the nation to obtain 
the picture at its original price. The punishment for 
want of foresight and system had to be borne by some- 
one ; the voluntary subscribers were prepared to suffer. 
It was a thousand pities that so much money should be 
needlessly expended on double profits, but the money 
had been found, and it is an immensely greater pity 
that the picture has been lost. 

What emerges as the lesson for the future is the 
need of foresight and method on the part of the pur- 
chasing authority for the nation, of a clear decision as 
to the works of art that must on no account be lost to 
the country, and of measures to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Treasury and of voluntary effort before the 
critical moment has passed. It must be remembered 
that the case of the Rokeby Velazquez is not the first 
in which the question of ransom has had to be faced. 
A recent instance is that of the so-called ‘‘ Ariosto”’, 
by Titian ; £30,000 was paid from public and private 
sources for a picture that might have been obtained by 
timely action for a third of that sum. And the same 
thing will happen again and again ; the nation will be 
held to ransom as often as it has to compete with col- 
lectors all over the world for masterpieces when they 
are offered for sale, especially if more than one profit has 
to be paid on the transaction. 

What then should be done? The first necessity is 
the appointment of a strong and competent director of 
the Gallery. We shall be at a disadvantage as long 
as the business of purchase must be managed by a 
committee ; for however able some of its members may 
be, they cannot give their whole time and study to this 
work.. They can play a very useful part; they can 
bring influence to bear on the Government, on wealthy 
benefactors, and on the owners of pictures, and help the 
director by discussion of his plans, but in the absence 
of a strong lead they are more likely to neutralise one 
another by divergencies of opinion than to make long- 
sighted decisions and act upon them promptly. It is 
difficult enough, no doubt, to find the right man. 
Directors of the stamp of Dr. Bode are not to be had 
for the asking, men who combine first-rate connoisseur- 
ship with judgment in purchase and wiliness that is a 
match for the dealers. In this country there is no 
training-ground for the type, since the provincial 
galleries, as a rule, do not call for knowledge in their 
curators, or give them power. But we have several 
men with high qualifications under the first head, and 
no time should be lost in installing one of them, on the 
understanding that all his time shall be given to the 
business of the gallery, to watching for opportunities, 
nursing and seizing them, and making the best of the 
collection by arrangement and cataloguing. 

The task might be considerably simplified if it were 
recognised that it is undesirable to add any ‘‘ school” 
Pictures to the collection. It is a temptation with a 
low annual grant to pick up bargains in second-rate 
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paintings. 
and efforts should now be concentrated on master- 
pieces. I may direct attention here to a very able and 
reasonable discussion of the whole question in the 
current number of the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine”. 
writer argues that the class of picture to which the 
Rokeby Velazquez belongs is a small one ; that it would 
be easy to make out a list of some fifteen or twenty of 
the very highest character still in private hands in this 
country, and that the first duty of the directorate of the 
National Gallery should be to make out such a list, and 
provide for their purchase if ever these pictures come 
into the market. He takes as examples pictures which, 
happily, at present are in no danger : the Bridgewater 
Titians and Rembrandt’s ‘ Mill”. Examples might 
be added of our own masters, Gainsboroughs and 
Reynoldses that it is our peculiar duty to guard. He 
then goes on to discuss the practical means to be 
adopted for saving pictures on the list. One of the 
causes that has led to the breaking up of our old col- 
lections is the heavy incidence of the death duties, and 
he suggests that some relief under this head might be 
offered to owners who are willing to allow in return 
some measure of public exhibition of their treasures 
and a right of pre-emption for the nation in case of 
their being sold. 

There remains the difficulty of finding money for the 
purchase. Five thousand a year goes but a small way 


as prices rule now, and governments are timid about | 
One measure which I suggested in a_ 
previous article would have the alternative effect of | 
protecting our art-treasures from export, or of bringing | 
in arevenue. That is the placing of a high duty on the | 


special grants. 


export of works by deceased masters (with a free period, 
say of twenty years after death), the revenue to be 
earmarked for the purposes of the National Gallery. 
Economists of every school might agree to this scheme, 
for it would not touch the free import of pictures or 
protect any native industry. 


Another suggestion, and a very ingenious one, has | 


been made recently by a well-known connoisseur and 
benefactor of our collections. Briefly, he proposes to 


put a tax on all sales of works of art in the shape of a | 


stamp affixed to receipts for sums upwards of £50. 
He suggests a rate of one per cent., and estimates that 
such a stamp duty might bring in £60,000 a year. He 
further proposes that the duty on pictures and works of 
art of a date prior to 1820 should go to the purchase for 


the nation of works of art earlier than that date, and the | 


duty raised on later works be expended on modern art. 
The scheme requires some consideration with a view 


to possible evasions and would have to be coupled with | 


an export duty to prevent sales from being carried out 
abroad. But the scheme, if it is practicable, is a most 
desirable one. I had often speculated on the problem 
whether it would be possible to exact a tax on public 
sales by auction for the benefit of the author of works 
of art or his representatives within a reasonable limit ; 
for an artist often is forced to sell his work in early life 
for a song, and, unlike a writer who retains copyright, 
has no further interest in his work : he has disposed of 
his capital. Probably the scheme in that shape is not 
feasible, and if not, it is desirable that indirectly some 
benefit should come to artists by State-purchase from 
the proceeds of a stamp-duty such as is proposed. 
D. S. MacCott. 


Note.—In my article last week I questioned the ascription 
to Rossetti alone of a drawing, No. 179, “The Quest of the 
Holy Grail” at Burlington House. Mr. Arthur Symons 
writes to me to point out that an inscription on the drawing 
itself, which I had overlooked, justifies my doubt. It runs 
“E. E. S.” (ie. Miss Siddal) “iny. E. E. S. and D. G. R. del.” 


IDOLUM AULARUM. 


|* the suburban music-halls one finds plenty of talent, 

rough but undeniable. The entertainments there 
are cheerier than in the ‘‘ syndicate” halls. They have 
more ¢lan, and less pretension. But their audience is 
what most interests me. In suburban music-halls the 
public lets itself go. You behold it naked and un- 
ashamed. In a metropolitan hall, to which it has come 
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We have quite enough of these as it is, | 


ness. 
The | 
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suburban hall nearly everyone has come, as it were, 
from round the corner. All are neighbours, and all fee? 
themselves at home, and behave with perfect natural- 
Listening to their volleys of laughter or of 
applause, marking their silences and their positive ex- 
pressions of disapproval, and correlating all these with 
the entertainment, you have an unique chance of gauging 
their true character and tastes—for detecting just what 
they really think and feel and are. You may be dis- 
appointed in them. But you are bound to be very much 
interested. 

In one of these palaces of truth, a few nights ago, I 
was especially interested in what I learned about the 
public as hero-worshipper. Two performers, a man 
and a woman, were giving what the programme called 
‘* A Pot-pourri Entertainment”: they sang, performed 
conjuring tricks, and did various other things. As the 
final item, the man announced that he would im- 
personate some famous characters. Setting his back to 
the audience, he busied himself before a mirror, and 
presently turned round, wearing a tunic of khaki, a 
brown wig parted in the middle, and a moustache of the 
same colour. Thus disguised, he stared fixedly at us. 
Whether anyone ever looked less like Lord Kitchener 
is a point which I will not dare to decide. The 
audience, having been told whom to expect, clapped its 
hands. A wild salvo of cheers, anon, greeted a some- 
what weak-faced and untidy Mr. Chamberlain. There 
was some cheering for Lord Roberts, with a very 
considerable admixture of booing. ‘‘l am now”, said 
our Proteus, ‘‘ going to represent General Buller—the 
Man who Did his Best”. I assure you I thought that 
the roof of the hall would come off. While Proteus 
was putting the final touches, and while the audience 
was still roaring itself hoarse, the female performer, 
who had vanished, reappeared unobtrusively, and, 


'as General Buller wheeled round saluting to the 


audience, she struck a meditative attitude beside him. 
She was wearing a grey wig, a white veil topped 
with a small diamond crown, and a broad blue riband 
across her breast. The orchestra played the National 
Anthem. I have considerately prepared you, sensitive 
reader, for the grotesque and pitiful truth that took me 
unawares. The female performer represented the late 
Queen Victoria. The din continued. It was not louder 
than it had been when General Buller’s name was first 
mentioned. No din, indeed, could have been louder 
than that. But I wished to detect in it some notes of 
disapproval. There was not one. The late Queen was 
superfluous as an incentive to enthusiasm for General 
Buller ; but it seemed to the audience a quite natural 
thing, a thing quite right and seemly, that she should 
take her stand beside him and share his triumph. They 
loved and revered the memory of her. She was no 
intruder in this heroic company. It was a graceful and 
pleasing thought to have summoned her hither from 
her resting-place. It showed a sense of the fitness of 
things. And thus, with Queen Victoria resting her 
chin on her hand and gazing dreamily at the audience, 
in juxtaposition to General Buller at the salute, the 
curtain fell, amidst deafening and delirious enthusiasm. 

I might dilate on the hopelessness of submitting any 
delicate or beautiful work in drama to a public so 
coarse-fibred that it welcomes, instead of instantly 
hissing off the stage, the ghastly exhibition that I have 
described. But I will concern myself merely with the 
public's taste in heroes, as here exemplified. Not that 
I am going to be iconoclastic. 1 have no wish to 
dash an image from its pedestal: I am merely wondering 
how it came there. Far be it from me to rake up the 
details of a not very interesting war. Further still be 
it from me to deny that General Buller is a brave man, 
and a good-hearted man. No one, I suppose, will deny 
that Lord Roberts also is a brave man, and a good- 
hearted man. Why, then, should Lord Roberts stand 
so much less high in the esteem of our emotional 
public? It isnatural that General Buller should be a 
pre-eminent hero in Devonshire ; for Devonshire is his 
home; and county-feeling is in Devonians almost as 
strong an instinct as family-feeling or patriotism. But 
one may be sure that the audiences of our suburban 


| music-halls are not recruited mainly, or even in great 


part, from Devonshire. Why, then, their passionate 


from various distances, it is not quite itself. But toa | idolatry of General Buller? His name may have some- 
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thing to do with it, as being fraught with popular 
associations—John Bull, bulldog tenacity, and so forth. 
But Lord Roberts, in the reception of whose semblance, 
the other night, booing was mingled with mild cheer- 
ing, bears a name not less auspicious—a name that 
conjures up ‘‘ gags” that have passed into the 
language, and ‘‘ breaks” that never will be forgotten. 
The cause of the difference evidently lies deeper 
than in nomenclature. We find it, I think, in the 
fact that General Buller did not conquer the Boers, 
and that Lord Roberts (to a certain extent) did. 
Just as Lord Roberts made some mistakes, so did 
General Buller do some things well. But, roughly, 
the one man was a success, the other a failure. 
And nothing appeals more surely to the average 
Englishman than failure on a large scale. He 
judges not by intentions, but by results. A suc- 
cessful man may have been animated by intentions 
quite as pure and noble as those of the man who has 
failed. But the fact remains that he has succeeded. 
He has achieved that which the average man would 
have bungled; and thus he can inspire no brotherly 
love. He may not be a genius—may not have just 
those qualities which the average Englishman most 
sharply abominates; but he must take the conse- 
quences of seeming to be a genius—must be judged by 
results. Failure is the surest conciliator of mediocrity. 
It makes, also, the surest appeal to sentimentality. 
The Englishman, because he is gruff and stolid in 
manner, is supposed by foreigners not to be senti- 
mental ; whereas, in reality, there is nothing he enjoys 
more than shedding tears. Give him the right to call 
you ‘‘ Poor old fellow!” and there is nothing he will 
not do for you. Make yourself the cause of a lump in 
his throat, and he is your debtor for life. Of course, 
an unknown man cannot win popularity throughout 
England by the simple expedient of making a public 
failure. A man must previously have attained a certain 
eminence. He must fall from a height, so that the 
average men are flattered by finding themselves level 
with him, and so that they have a solid excuse for 
exercising the voluptuous emotion of pity. In other 
countries than England this business of falling from a 
height does not bring popularity ; for, though medio- 
crity, all the world over, envies eminence, England is 
the one country which is sentimental to the core. 
Germans are, in their ponderous way, sentimental 
about youth and beauty, about wine, woman, and song. 
But they never let sentiment interfere with their keenness 
for the national welfare. A German who fails in some 
national task is regarded as a public enemy. Even more 
is this so among the Latin races, which have no sentiment 
about anything under the sun, and which hound down 
the maker of a national failure as swiftly and pitilessly 
as animals destroy an ailing member of their species. 
Of course, it must be very nice for eminent public 
servants in England to know that they can instantly 
become idols by making of this or that task such a 
muddle that their official career will be closed. And it 
seems very nice of the English people to be so com- 
plaisant. But I think it a pity that, with all our 
chivalry, we have no gratitude left over for the men 
who have succeeded. It seems to me not right that 
the semblance of Lord Roberts should be booed, while 
that of ‘‘the Man who Did his Best” is wildly ac- 
claimed. Lord Roberts himself did his best. It ought 
not to be accounted a sin in him that his best was 
nearly good enough. In the midst of the war, when 
sentimentality was totally eclipsed by panic, we were 
very grateful to Lord Roberts. Now that the panic 
has passed, sentimentality ought not to concentrate all 
its beams on General Buller. 

It is useless, though, to reason with sentimentality. 
One can but study it. Anda suburban music-hall is 
certainly the best school in which to study the special 
forms of it that inhere in the English public. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


“ENGLISH” MUSIC IN FRANCE. 


Ts mysterious affair known as the entente cordiale 

has had far-reaching effects. I don’t know what 
an entente cordiale is; but just as a swarry is “ biled 
mutton with trimmings”, so an entente seems to consist 


of French warships in English waters and a banquet 


with speeches at the Guildhall. I object to regarding 
every Frenchman as a man and a brother merely as a 
consequence of this. My French friends I like well 
enough ; but it is not in nature that an English patriot 
should do other than hate the French he does not 
know. Patriotism, said Dr. Johnson, is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel; but eminent statesmen having 
resorted to it and a general election being fought 
on it, it is not for me to lag behind. But it is idle 
to protest: guns are let off, flags waved, and the 
Marseillaise is sung ; and now the entente has pene- 
trated into the sacred realm of music. Hitherto we 
have gladly suffered German, Russian and French 
musicians ; but the reciprocity was, as the Irishman 
said, all on one side: our musicians were scarcely 
tolerated abroad. A year or two ago Mr. Richard 
Strauss kindly patted Sir Edward Elgar on the back, 
but Strauss knew what he was about and more was 
meant than met the eye. Elgar’s music was given in 
Germany, but for the most part by German players and 
singers. As far as France was concerned, have we not 
had for years the Lamoureux and Colonne bands at 
intervals? They have given us their music and we 
have given them our money, and there the matter has 
ended. Now all that is to be changed. 

The Westminster City Council visited Paris and 
gave the Paris councillors a kissing-cup and generally 
had a jolly time of it; and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, not to be behind, has just given some con- 
certs in the Chatelet Theatre in Paris. They started 
on Tuesday morning and gave their concerts on 
Wednesday and Thursday and yesterday hoped to 
return to England. President Loubet was to make 
his last official public appearance at one of these 
concerts, so the entente will be a thoroughly cordiale 
one. The Leeds Festival Choir also went, with 


Seventy friends who cannot or do not sing and a 


thousand pounds in their pockets to spend. If all stuck 
to their intention of returning yesterday they will not 
have much of an opportunity of painting the boulevards 
red, but I doubt not there will be lingerers. As I 
cannot be there to see for myself, 1 have written 
to Paris friends asking for a true and faithful 
account of the doings. One need not regret being 
unable to hear the performances, for they can be heard 
under more favourable conditions in this country; but I 
certainly should like to observe how French opinion of 
English music is influenced by the entente. From the 
newspapers we learn nothing. 

The performances may in some respects have been 
excellent ; but what of the music performed? There is 
Parry’s ‘‘ Blest pair of sirens”, two movements from 
Stanford’s Irish symphony, Mackenzie’s Benedictus, 
a selection from Stanford’s Requiem, something from 
Elgar’s ‘‘ King Olaf”, the scherzo from Cowen’s 
Scandinavian symphony —and that is all. All the 
British music I mean; for there are Beethoven's 
choral symphony, Wagner’s “ Meistersingers” over- 
ture, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” overture and the 
Sanctus from Bach’s B minor mass. But so far as 
Englishmen are concerned the main interest of the 
experiment is the reception given to English music by 
an audience of Frenchmen. The verdict loses in clear- 
ness and artistic honesty by reason of the quasi-political 
character of the functions; yet I doubt not that it 
has been very different from anything we gather from 
the journals. Another, if a slighter, interest attaches 
to the renderings of the music of the great masters : 
what will the French think of our English conducting ? 

I do not wish to prejudice a single Frenchman against 
Sir Charles Stanford, but it is only fair to exhort every 
French reader of this paper—and thaew we have many 
—to bear in mind that Sir Charles Stanford cannot be 
reckoned a representative English conductor. Our one 
great conductor is Henry J. Wood; but there are a 
number of minor men who are better than Stanford. We 
reckon him chilly and academic, listless and indifferent 
to the composer's full and evident intentions. He has 
never been a successful orchestral conductor, while as 
for choral work his record with the Bach choir is not 
cheering—though in this case we must allow for the 
deplorably poor material he had to deal with. What 
he has done since his appointment at Leeds I cannot 
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say, as I never go to Leeds; and in any case he does 
not train the choir there. If therefore the French 
find the performances lacking both in fire and finish let 
them blame Sir Charles Stanford and not take him as a 
fair example of an English conductor. That he is 
a fine and accomplished musician need scarcely 
be said; but there are other musicians whose forte 
is not conducting. Sir Hubert Parry realises his 
own weakness in this respect and does not often 
direct even his own works. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that he would not risk a Channel passage to 
look after his ‘‘Blest pair of sirens”. He might do 
the land part of the journey in his automobile ; and if he 
felt unwilling to travel at twenty-one miles an hour on 
this side, once on the other side he could go at con- 
siderably more than that pace without getting fined 
five pounds and costs. 

The question of a conductor is inextricably bound up 
with the possible fate of our music abroad. A dull 
performance of a well-known masterwork can be attri- 
buted to the director and the executants, but in the case 
of an unknown composition—and especially an English 
composition in a foreign land—the fault will cer- 
tainly be attributed to the composer. Were our com- 
positions the finest in the world they could not make 
any great effect under the conditions in which they 
must be played in” Paris. How much poorer does their 
chance appear when we remember that the English 
part of the Paris programme does not consist of 
very fine works! Parry, Stanford and Mackenzie, 
the Academic trio whose music the English public 
steadfastly refuses to like—these dominate the show. 
Parry is perhaps well represented by the ‘‘ Blest pair of 
sirens”; but I wonder that Stanford was not more 
astute than to let any part of his Requiem be sung. 
Mackenzie's Benedictus is not bad stuff, but a selection 
from one of his operas would show him on a much 
higher level. I do not remember the Elgar piece, but 
I know he has written better things than anything in 
*“King Olaf”. Cowen’s scherzo is right enough: it 
shows the composer at his most natural and therefore 
at his best. Again I solemnly exhort the French reader 
not to consider this representative British music. 
Where is Dr. Walford Davies, a sincere and gifted 
musician, and Hamish MacCunn, and Marshall Hall, 
and Fritz Delius, and Edmundstoune Duncan? Appa- 
rently the younger men have been resolutely kept out ; 
and one cannot but marvel that the Symphony Orchestra, 
which is its own master and has its reputation to a 
certain extent at stake, should have tolerated such a 
programme. 

When all is said, however, the expedition will probably 
form a notable incident, a landmark, in the history of 
modern British music. For a couple of centuries we 
have been subjected to perpetual invasion: now for the 
first time we are carrying the war into our neighbour’s 
territory. At the very worst it will have astonished 
that neighbour to find we have such an orchestra and 
such a choir, and to learn that there are others at home 
still better. Upon our composers the effect will be 
salutary. For too long they have been writing to please 
English festival audiences, and it will do them all the 
good in the world to try to write for foreign audiences. 
It may help to get us out of the rut of diatonic church 
music and free us of the burden of Jackson in F and 
deadly harmonised chants and still more deadly har- 
monised hymn-tunes. Of course if London and York- 
shire combined manage to make a fiasco in Paris it may 
take some courage to repeat the experiment. But [ 
am convinced that if Mr. Wood and his orchestra, and, 
say, his Wolverhampton choir, took the risk they would 


' easily earn a big success. In the meantime let us hope 


that if this week’s experiment has not been an over- 
whelming success it will be sufficient to encourage 
others. Joun F. Runciman. 


BRIDGE. 
THE DISCARD. 


WE now arrive at the rather vexed question of the 

correct discard. One of the most remarkable 
features in the history of the game of bridge is the way 
in which this question has been magnified and exalted 


altogether out of its proper place, until it has assumed 
an importance which does not rightly belong to it. The 
probable explanation of this phenomenon is, that the 
subject is one which rather lends itself to theoretical 
vapourings, and there are certain writers on the game 
who are fond of arguing a question from every possible 
point of view, and some of these have published 
elaborate statistics as to what should be the correct 
discard under seven or eight differing conditions. Such 
statistics may possibly be interesting reading for people 
who have nothing else to do, but as regards throwing 
any light on the actual practice of the game, they are 
absolutely valueless and impossible. Then, again, 
some brilliant genius has evolved the idea of a “‘ cir- 
cular discard”. This is an extraordinary contrivance 
by which a player is supposed to understand that if his 
partner discards a diamond, he is strong in hearts, and 
that when he discards a heart he wants the spade suit 
led to him. We have no available information as to 
whether the game of bridge is popular either at Colney 
Hatch or at Earlswood, but if it is, we strongly recom- 
mend the ‘‘ circular discard’’ to the serious attention 
of dwellers in those localities. 

We do not say for a moment that the discard is of 
no importance in bridge, but that it is a minor point, 
not to be compared in importance to several other 
points in the game, such as the original opening lead 
against a suit declaration, or the play of the third hand 
in a No Trump game. Occasionally the result of a 
hand will turn on information conveyed by a discard, 
but only very occasionally, and the experienced player 
attaches far less importance to the discard than the 
inexperienced player does, because he realises the fact 
that it is often a forced one. For instance, holding 
queen, 5, 2 of clubs, and ace, 5, 2 of spades, it re- 
quires no great acumen, or scientific knowledge of 
bridge, to see that the 2 of spades is a better discard 
than the 2 of clubs, but no inference can be drawn from 
this. The spade suit is undoubtedly the stronger of 
the two, but still the 2 of spades is the right discard, 
irrespective of any conventions. The real way to arrive 
at the meaning of a convention is to consider how it 
originated. Suppose that a player had to make two or 
three discards, simply on his own hand, with no know- 
ledge of conventional methods of conveying information 
to his partner, what would he do? Would he not dis- 
card cards which could be of no possible use, either as 
trick-making factors in themselves, or as guards to 
higher cards? Again, if great strength was declared 
against him, and he held one long suit which he could 
see no reasonable chance of bringing in, would he not 
throw away from that long suit in preference to un- 
guarding a card of another suit which might possibly 
save a trick at the finish, if it remained guarded? 
Hence arose the two conventions, the discard from 
weakness and the discard from strength. 

The principle was well illustrated by the remark of a 
level-headed north-country man who came out racing 
last year. One evening he was induced to make up a 
rubber of bridge, and, when he was asked by his 
partner whether he discarded from strength or weak- 
ness, he replied, ‘‘I should be a dom’d fool to throw 
away my good cards when I had got bad ones, shouldn’t 
I?” That was his natural way of looking at it, being 
entirely ignorant of any conventions on the subject. 
All these stereotyped conventions, from which so much 
information is supposed to be drawn, are really detri- 
mental to the finer points of play. They are the refuge 
of the inefficient player, who is unable to draw his 
own conclusions. 

The late Mr. Fred Lewis, who was one of the very 
finest whist players who ever lived, used to say that 
the introduction of the call for trumps robbed him 
of a great part of his scientific advantage in the play 
of the cards. Certainly, he had a marvellous, almost 
instinctive, knowledge of the right moment to lead 
trumps, but the so-called ‘‘ peter” placed any ordinary 
bungler, provided that he could see an obvious call for 
trumps, on the same level with himself, and thereby 
his advantage was to a great extent nullified. Precisely 
the same argument applies, only more strongly, to the 
discard at bridge. The first-rate bridge player is quite 
capable of gauging the possibilities of his partner’s 
hand for himself, with the assistance of the exposed 
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dummy, and of arriving at the signification of his 

artner’s discards, but this puts the inferior player, who 
is not capable of so doing, at a manifest disadvantage, 
therefore, to protect the inferior player against superior 
skill, certain prearranged methods of play, called con- 
ventions, are agreed upon, with the result that many of 
the finer points of play are sacrificed thereby. 

Having said so much about the general principle of 
the discard, we will proceed, in our next article, to 
discuss the two recognised systems, the discard from 
weakness, and the discard from strength—no other 
system is worth talking about. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 66. By B. M. NEILL. 


ZZ 


White, 10 pieces. 
White to mate in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KeEy TO PROBLEM 65: 1. Q—R3. 


The following game was played in the Ostend tourna- 
ment :— 
QuEEN’s GAMBIT DECLINED. 


White Black White Black 
A. Burn G. Marco A. Burn G. Marco 
1. P—Q4 P-Q4 4. B—Kt5 B-—K2 
2. P—QB4 P-K 5. P—K3 QKt—Q2 


3. Kt—QB3 Ki-RB3 6. Kt-KB3 P—QR3 
The idea is to play PxP and after white’s reply of 
BxP to follow with P—QKt4 regaining time while 
making room for B—Ktz2 and preparing a general 
advance of the queen side pawns. 
7. R—Br Castles 
But white immediately prevents this plan from 
maturing by commanding the QB file. 


8 PxP PxP 9. B—-Q3 P—-QB3 
The original intention was probably P—QB4. 
10. Castles Kt—Kr 13. PxKt Kt—Kt2 
11. B—KBg P-—KKt3 14. 
12. Kt—K5 Ktx Kt 


If P x P, white is allowed much freedom gratuitously. 
A great duel now follows in which doubt and interest 
are maintained to the end. 

15. Kt—K2 P- 
12. B_R6 
17. P—QKt3 Q-Kt3 

White has not only anticipated the pending advance 
of the OBP and the possibility of two passed pawns 
well supported in the middle of the board, but procures 
a promising passed pawn for himself. 

20. PxB KR-B1 22. eee 
21. P—KBg P-—B5 

White dare not win the pawn because immediately 
after playing B x P black replies with Kt—By4 attacking 
the bishop, at the same time threatening Kt— K6. 

22. B-—R6 25. Q-—B3 P—B6 
23. R—Ktr P—Q6 ch 26. P—Bs eee 
24. K—R1 

Obviously white was compelled to bring the QB to 
bear on the advanced pawns which even now look for- 
midable. With this beautifully timed advance white 


18. Kt—B4 B-K3 
19. Kt-Q5 BxKt 


changes the venue besides shaking black’s foundations— 
the advanced pawns. 
QxKP 
a7. PxP BPxP 
28. Q—B7ch K-—Rr 
We do not often see such quick changes in ‘‘ master ” 
play. White appears throughout to have seen just one 
move ahead of his opponent. 
31. B—KBg 
32. QxQ BxQ 
33. B—K5 P—Kt5 
34. P-Q6 
Remaining on this diagonal in view of the possibility 
of playing P—B7 B—Kz would have prolonged the 
game. The ‘‘two bishops”, however, are a winning 
factor. 
38. B-KB6 RxB 
39. RxR Kt-—R4 


29. BxP R-Br 
30. B—Q3 


35: P-Q7_ =9P-QR4 
36. P—KKt3 K-—Ktr 
B-R3 


40. R-QB6 ___siResigns 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANY AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Eisenach, 8 January, 1906. 

Sir,—I should not deem it worth while noticing 
Mr. W. B. Duffield’s letter of the 18th ult. but that he 
fortifies himself by quoting from the Dictionary of 
National Biography as follows: ‘‘ That there was a 
likelihood of an outbreak of hostilities between France 
and Germany in the early months of 1875 is un- 
doubted”, the war being initiated by Germany 
‘*suddenly beginning the attack”. This is a mere 
perversion of history. The confident tone of Mr. 
Duffield’s final judgment that ‘‘no reasonable person 
can deny that the scare had adequate grounds” is but 
dust in the eyes, if by ‘‘ adequate grounds” he 
means that he has brought home to the Emperor or 
Bismarck, the sole responsible heads of the German 
Government, any warlike design against France; for 
there is not, in the whole of his evidence, one grain 
of tangible fact inculpating either of these two 
personages. 

Mr. Duffield says: ‘‘ Military men talked in a 
menacing way in Germany and so apparently did 
Bismarck and some diplomatists”, but he does not 
specify a single occasion warranting his lumping 
Bismarck, the chief personage, in this fashion! It is 
well known that Moltke did call attention to the danger 
to Germany of the recent reorganisation of the French 
army aiming at bringing its war strength to a figure 
far exceeding that of the German army. But Moltke 
was not the German Government and surely his military 
reflections are not evidence of a set purpose of the 
German Government to make war on France. Of 
‘* diplomatists”” Mr. Duffield quotes Herr von Radowitz 
and the German Ambassador in Paris. Mr. Duffield 
knows that Herr von Radowitz, whose permanent post 
was Athens, was only passing through Berlin and 
had no official locus standi at all in speaking 
to the French Ambassador in Berlin. Mr. Duffield 
mysteriously refers to Herr von Radowitz’s mission to 
S. Petersburg as “‘ unexplained”, yet Bismarck, within 
a few lines of the remark quoted by Mr. Duffield from 
Bismarck’s ‘‘ Reflections and Reminiscences”, does give 
an explanation. It does not occur to Mr. Duffield 
that it was rather M. de Gontaut-Biron’s mission to 
S. Petersburg that wants ‘‘ explaining”. There remains 
the alleged ‘‘ remonstrance” on the part of the German 
Ambassador in Paris. For once Mr. Duffield supplies 
a date, that of 5 May. Now it happens that 4 May 
is the date when Bismarck, who had been in poor 
health nearly the whole winter, handed in his resigna- 
tion which he had been contemplating for some time. 
(‘Kaiser Wilhelm I. und Bismarck,” Cotta rgor). I 
put it to all ‘‘reasonable persons” whether the great 
statesman would have chosen such a juncture for 
addressing to the French Government ‘‘ menacing 
language ” calculated, nay intended, to bring about a 
war with France! 

Mr. Duffield in referring to Bismarck’s account in 
his ‘* Reflections and Reminiscences ” cautiously adds : 
““We have no means of knowing how far this is a 
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fact.” What ‘‘ means of knowing” has Mr. Duffield 
that the string of allegations made by the Duc de 
Broglie on behalf of M. de Gontaut-Biron are ‘‘ facts” ? 
He calmly swallows the statement that the Duc Decazes 
‘*had in his pocket an assurance of Russian support 
given by the Tsar to General Le F16”, having but a few 
lines before quoted from Lord Augustus Loftus’ book : 
‘* The Tsar said that he did not attach the same im- 
portance to the rumours as was the case in France 
and expressed his firm conviction that no serious 
danger menaced the peace of Europe.” Does any 
‘* reasonable person ” believe that the Tsar in the same 
breath should have given General Le F16 ‘‘ an assurance 
of Russian support” with an idea that the assurance 
might have to be acted upon ? 

According to Mr. Duffield the passage in Lord 
Loftus’s account ends with the remark that the Tsar 
‘‘was silent and reserved as to the future”. Mr. 
Duffield’s italics seem to indicate that he considers this 
a pregnant passage; to me it seems the merest 
twaddle! ‘‘It must be remembered”, says Mr. 
Duffield, ‘‘that the English, Russian, Austrian and 
Belgian Ambassadors at Berlin had all cautioned M. de 
Gontaut-Biron”. This rests, I suppose, on the mere 
authority of M. de Gontaut-Biron. I cannot check 
every one of those alleged cautions. But Mr. Duffield 
knows that Bismarck in his letter to the Emperor of 
13 August 1875 stated: ‘* Lord Russell assured me that 
he always reported his firm belief in our peaceful 
intentions”, which directly impugns the assertion, as 
far as the English Ambassador is concerned. 

Mr. Duffield quotes from the Dictionary of National 
Biography that: ‘‘ The Queen’s relations at Berlin and 
Darmstadt informed her in the spring of 1875 that 
Bismarck was resolved to avoid a possible surprise on 
the part of France by suddenly beginning the attack”. 
This statement, if true, is very awkward for the two 
ladies concerned ; for it makes them liable to either 
of two charges. If the leading statesman of Germany 
really had formed such a resolve, the betrayal of it to a 
foreign sovereign was an act of high treason to their 
adopted country, or, if he had not, the imputation, if 
made without qualification, was a reckless calumny. 
But the mere assertion, unsupported by tangible and 
sufficient facts, of all the Queen’s relations in the world, 
is not evidence worth the name for the purpose of 
establishing the reality of any such resolve. 

Mr. Duffield quotes Princess Alice of Hesse as 
writing : the Emperor ‘‘ was much distressed that any- 
one could believe him capable of” an attack on France. 
She continues: ‘‘but our Fritz and Fritz of Baden 
agree that, with Bismarck, in spite of the nation not 
wishing it, he might bring about a war at any moment”. 
Mr. Duffield clearly thinks that this opinion of the two 
Princes wipes out the pathetic repudiation of the 
Emperor. To my mind that opinion weighs as a 
handful of chaff compared with a bag of sovereigns. 
Mr. Duffield refers to Queen Victoria’s letters to the 
Emperor, but here again what is established by her, 
or anybody else’s, mere belief based on information 
which we do not know ? 

I think I have dealt with every bit of Mr. Duffield’s 
evidence and shown that there is not a scrap of it that 
would not be ‘‘ruled out” by any judge having to 
consider the charge that the Emperor or Bismarck 
harboured any warlike design against France in 1875. 
It all amounts to nothing more than that sundry per- 
sons, most of them notorious opponents of Bismarck, 
professed to believe, and some of them doubtless did 
believe, Bismarck guilty, on grounds which we either 
do not know, or which are, in my opinion, altogether 
inadequate. In the light of our present knowledge it 
is not difficult to understand how those persons were 
misled, when they were not misleading, but I must not 
trespass too far on your space. 

Mr. Duffield’s special pleading is best shown by the 
evidence which he deliberately ignores. He refers to 
Queen Victoria’s letters, but he does not say a word 
about the Emperor’s replies emphatically repudiating 
any sinister design and arguing also to show how 
unwise such a policy would be. 

Mr. Duffield disposes of Bismarck’s ‘‘ Reflections and 
Reminiscences ” | saying: ‘‘ Bismarck said it was all 
a wicked device of Gortchakoff and that the Tsar told 


him afterwards that he must not take this vanité sénile 
too seriously.” 

I cannot but deem it unpardonable that Mr. Duffield 
completely ignores the pages following. They con. 
tain Bismarck’s letter to the Emperor of 13 August, 
1875, dealing at length with Queen Victoria’s letter of 
20 June, and suggesting that she should be asked to 
state “from what quarter such ‘powerful errors’ 
(kraftige Irrthiimer) had found their way to Windsor”, 
This letter, together with the Emperor’s to Bismarck 
of 6 August, 1875, form in my opinion historic docu- 
ments of the first order. Unless it is assumed 
that the letters, which were not published till 
over twenty years afterwards, were concoctions for 
the purpose of deceiving posterity, they alone would 
be sufficient to exonerate the Emperor and Bismarck. 
Some minds will find an even more convincing proof 
in Bismarck’s terse argument, in the same chapter 
of his ‘‘ Reflections and Reminiscences,” showing that : 
‘*So far was | from entertaining any such idea at 
the time, or afterwards, that I would rather have 
resigned than lent a hand in picking a quarrel, which 
could have no other motive than preventing France 
from recovering her breath and her strength”. 

The suicidal folly of a policy of aggression against 
France is made so palpably clear, that any believer in 
Bismarck’s complicity in the ‘‘ plot” has to make him 
out to have been a fool as well as a knave. But the 
passages in question are but a sample of the exhaustive 
expositions of his French policy ever since 1871, and 
particularly in 1875, in his truly historic speeches in the 
Reichstag, of 9 February, 1876, 11 January, 1886, and 
6 February, 1888. Nobody has a right to pronounce 
an opinion on Bismarck’s French policy who ignores 
these great manifestoes. I can hardly imagine that 
they should fail to carry conviction to the mind of any 
honest reader ; for they vibrate with sincerity and are 
instinct with common sense. To us Germans, how- 
ever, they are imperishable monuments attesting 
Bismarck’s supreme claim to greatness, namely, his 
unswerving, unique moderation in the use of immense 
power. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. WICHMANN. 


In reference to Moltke and other “ military men”, Bismarck 
in chapter 22 of his “ Reflections and Reminiscences” says : 
“That at the time of the Luxembourg question, during the 
crisis of 1875, invented by Gortchakoff and France, and even 
down tothe most recent times, the staff and its leaders have 
allowed themselves to be led astray and to endanger peace, 
lies in the very spirit of the institution, which I would not 
forego. It only becomes dangerous under a monarch whose 
policy lacks sense of proportion and power to resist one-sided 
and constitutionally unjustifiable influences ”. 


THE WINTER EXHIBIT AT THE ACADEMY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
33 Warwick Square, S.W. 


Srr,—Your critic Mr. MacColl more than hints at 
the questionable nature of certain of the works exhi- 
bited by the Royal Academy in its present winter 


exhibition. But it is not with temperate comment 
that the growing laxity—and it would seem elemental 
knowledge and judgment—must be met. There is less 
excuse for it here, than in the National Gallery or any 
institution in the country. 

There are elements in the constitution of the Royal 
Academy, personal and otherwise, which should make 
it impossible for works exhibited under its auspices to 
masquerade under false attribution and false, or purely 
conjectural, historical data, however interesting as 
works of art in themselves. It is useless repudiating 
responsibility in the catalogue, or elsewhere: works 
once exhibited in these exhibitions are often described 
as having been so exhibited, with the object of en- 
hancing their market value and establishing their 
authenticity. Thereby dishonesty and fraud are aided 
and abetted, and real values in the legitimate market 
disorganised. It is indeed a matter which on merely 
moral grounds calls for instant and serious attention. 

Many of the mistakes of this and former years are 
attributable to implicit faith in the collections of 
the ‘‘ nobility and landed gentry”. But nowadays the 
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ssessions of the former should be more inquiringly 
examined ; and the latter, are often ‘‘ landed” in more 
senses than one. 

Your critic mentions the ‘‘ Portrait of Miss Martha 
Ray” (25) and it is of course childish to label it 
Gainsborough, when—if an English picture at all—it 
can only be an Allan Ramsay. I should particularly 
like to convince the authorities about this picture, 
because there is, I believe, documentary, or at least 
traditional, support in the noble owner’s family, of its 
present attribution. 

The ‘‘ Portrait of Miss Mary Palmer afterwards 
Marchioness of Thomond” (go) ascribed to Hoppner 
has an intimidating title, but will, I think, find few 
believers in its genuineness. 

A little further on is a cheerful riot of pigment the 
‘Portrait of Elizabeth Lady Webster, afterwards Lady 
Holland ” (92) described as painted in 1787 and appor- 
tioned to Romney. I will only say that the author of 
this work is also the author of the two portraits of 
children at the opposite end of the room ‘‘ The Hon. 
Lincoln Stanhope” (72) and ‘‘The Hon. Lester 
Stanhope ” (74) both -ascribed to Sir Joshua, and 
likewise enforced with dates of their creation. 

Not only are the very individual technical charac- 
teristics of all three of these pictures unmistakably the 
same, but the tiny coral necklet adorning the throat 
of the woman is also repeated in one of the children’s 
portraits. 

There is no question as Mr. MacColl points out of 
the “‘John Gilbert Esq.” (17) being a Raeburn, but 
whether it is an entirely new picture or a manipulated 
old one it is difficult to say without closer inspection 
than is permitted the visitor. One thing I am certain 
of—that the painter of this head is also the painter of 
the ‘‘ Isaac Newton” lately acquired by the National 
Portrait Gallery. There may be a foundation of older 
work in either instance but the hand that added the 
determining factors of form and colour to these two 
canvases is beyond question the same. 

I will strain the patience of the well-brought-up with 
one other example, a panel entitled ‘‘ Lady with Dog” 
and catalogued Jordaens (why Jordaens when it is so 
obviously founded on Rubens?) Apart from any other 
consideration here is a work of a “ preservation” 
which precludes altogether any question of age, not 
to speak of antiquity. Yours faithfully, 

Francis Howarp. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S FISHERY POLICY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


30 Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Sir,—My pamphlets on the ‘‘ Newfoundland Bait 
Disputes with the United States” dated May and June 
1905 show that Lord Lansdowne’s fishery policy has 
given offence in the United States, because of his 
Lordship’s action in international fishery questions 
affecting the rights of the citizens of the United States 
in general and their fishermen in particular. 

“Imperishable” or dry-air frozen fresh fish bait 
renders the Americans independent of the New- 
foundlanders’ supply of perishable fresh fish bait. 

This important technical industrial point, though 
grasped by the Americans, was not understood when 
Lord Lansdowne was presiding at the Foreign Office. 

Lord Lansdowne’s Atlantic Anglo-American Fishery 
Policy encouraged the misguided Newfoundlanders 
financially to injure themselves by offending their best 
Customers—the numerous United States fishing and 
fish-carrying vessels trading with and visiting New- 
foundland. 

The quasi immortality of international fishery dis- 
putes is proverbial. Indeed, historians declare that 
the oldest diplomatic international quarrel existing is 
that anent certain fishery rights long claimed by 
French fishermen in and about Newfoundland. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that these Anglo-French mis- 
understandings will be speedily and amicably settled. 

Lord Lansdowne, as late Foreign Secretary, is 
further responsible for the errors and extravagance of 
having initiated and continued Great Britain’s recog- 


nition of and contributions amounting to £72,000 to 
the North Sea International Investigations League. 

As anticipated and intended abroad, this League has 
been politically engineered to advance foreign fisheries, 
especially those in and about the North Sea, to the 
injury of British trade, interests and prestige. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
. LAWRENCE-HAMILTON. 


RETALIATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Cathedral Chambers, 35 Piccadilly, W. 
8 January, 1906. 

S1r,—Your correspondent at Gomshall in his letter 
says: ‘‘ The foreigner, by means of a heavy pro- 
tective import duty, gets an artificially high price 
for his commodities in his own market. This is bound 
to stimulate over-production. The surplus has to find 
markets outside, and the producer, having made ex- 
cessive profits at home, can undersell his competitors 
abroad and yet make an abnormal profit on his total 
production ”’. 

Now this exactly describes what the free trader does 
not wish to have introduced into this country, for he 
sees no reason why an individual should be placed in a 
position where he is able to sell part of his goods to 
his own countrymen at such a profit that he can afford 
to present the balance to the foreigner at cost price 
or under, and we are still waiting to hear from your 
correspondent how he proposes to work his defence 
scheme without giving a similar artificial advantage to 
some producer. 

‘*Bound to stimulate under-consumption ”, I should 
propose, instead of the expression ‘‘ bound to stimulate 
over-production ”. I am, yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR D. Porter. 


THE ALIENS ACT AND EXCURSION 
TRAFFIC. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Hazeldene, Bromley, 10 January, 1906. 


Sir,—Your article of Saturday last fails to meet the 
objection which has been made to the Aliens Act on the 
score of its interference with excursion traffic. You 
underrate the importance of the third-class. 

Hitherto the Administration of the Belgian State 
railways, having to run large steamers in order to 
attract first-class passengers, has tried to fill up the 
superfluous space aboard them by issuing third-class 
excursion tickets at amazingly cheap rates. These 
tickets have been issued both on the Continent and in 
England, and were tending both to bring visitors and 
money into the Kentish seaside towns, and to open up 
the prospect of a Continental holiday to elementary 
teachers and others who are specially likely to profit 
by it. The Act and the regulations made under 
it will cause so much inconvenience in dealing with 
third-class traffic that the Administration has decided 
to give up the issue of these tickets. The cheapest 
excursion tickets now issued, therefore, will be second- 
class—and even these cannot well be issued for the 
cross-Channel service only, for there are only two 
classes on the Ostend steamers, and foreign travellers 
of the lower class come under the provisions of the Act 
and may be refused permission to land. It can hardly 
be expected that second-class tickets by boat and rail 
can be issued at the low rates hitherto charged for 
third-class. Thus, some thousands of British citizens 
are deprived of a pleasant holiday, and some thousands 
of pounds annually are kept out of the Kent coast 
towns. Twenty-five thousand passengers, I am told, 
are affected. And all to save this country from the 
invasion of some three hundred aliens annually, the 
most undesirable of whom can perfectly well afford 
to come first-class. 

The Saturpay Review is honourably distinguished 
among Conservative papers for its sympathy in the 
pleasures and the difficulties of the humbler classes. 
In this case its sympathy seems to be lacking. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. S. Mann. 
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HEAVY SENTENCES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—I beg that you will allow me to call your 
attention, and through you the attention of the Home 
Office, to the outrageous character of some of the 
sentences passed on the 8th inst., at Middlesex Sessions. 
All the sentences were severe, and most of them would, 
I think, be held by any of His Majesty’s judges to be 
unduly severe; but the following sentences seem to 
demand special inquiry. 

James Dorey got twelve months hard labour for 
stealing a pair of boots. For stealing a suit of clothes 
George Clark was sentenced to fifteen months hard 
labour ; and for the same offence James Smith was 
awarded eighteen months hard labour. George 
Simmonds and Charles Head were each sentenced to 
eighteen months hard labour (which is in truth a 
terrible sentence), for stealing, in the one case some 
clothes, in the other a tobacco jar and some tobacco. 
For stealing 200 copies of a piece of music and some 
other things of apparently trifling value, William Grundy 
was sent to penal servitude for three years. But the 
worst cases were those of Edward Quirk and John 
Williams. For stealing a pair of boots Quirk was 
sentenced to three years penal servitude and three 
years police supervision ; and for a similar petty theft, 
stealing a pair of boots, Williams was sent to penal 
servitude for five years, to be followed by two years 
police supervision ! 

It is true that in most or all of these cases the 
prisoners had been several times previously convicted 
of petty thefts. But one’s sense of justice is outraged 
when a man whose worst offence is stealing things 
worth four or five or twenty shillings receives a 
punishment which is commonly awarded for man- 
slaughter, nearly approaching to murder, or for 
attempts to murder, or for maiming, or for forgery. 
Whatever may be the best method of dealing with 
habitual pilfering, that certainly is not the way to do 
it. The administration of justice ought not to be left 
in the hands of one who is so little capable of distin- 
guishing between grave offences and misdemeanours 
which ought to be dealt with at the police-courts ; and 
it is to be hoped that these monstrous sentences will be 
speedily revised by the Home Secretary. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


THE ADULTERATION OF THE PEERAGE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—The admirable letter of your correspondent 
**Commoner” on this subject voices a feeling very 
widely entertained. When the last Home Rule Bill was 
sent to the electors by the Peers some of the men who 
are now mentioned for a peerage were loudest in 
demanding the abolition of the Upper House. If wealth 
is a sine qua non it is certainly only one qualification, 
and those who dispense these honours should at least 
inquire how the candidate has acquired his gold. No 
sooner is a man reputed to have become fabulously 
wealthy, by speculation or promoting shady and over- 
capitalised companies, than he is spoken of as a future 
recipient for those national honours which should be 
reserved for the nation’s benefactors, such as the great 
soldiers, scientists, and statesmen ‘‘ Commoner ” men- 
tions. I enclose my card and remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
ANOTHER C. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
72 Comeragh Road, W., 9 January, 1906. 

Sir,—While agreeing in the main with your strictures 
and those of your correspondent in this week’s issue 
on the above subject, I would take strong exception to 
bringing Sir Alfred Harmsworth’s name within the 
range of those remarks. Sir Alfred is no adventurer of 
alien birth or dubious antecedents, but a clean-built, 
clean-living, well-educated, and enterprising young 
Englishman of gentle blood and breeding, whose rapid 
rise to affluence, if extraordinary, has been above- 
board and patent to everybody through all ‘ts stages. 


Even the lever ‘‘ Answers”, by means of which he and 
his ‘* Daily Mail” made all the English-speaking news. 
paper public ‘‘ sit up”, is respectable enough for a peer 
to acknowledge as his own property. And this reminds. 
me of “a little stohee” (as Dr. Parr used to say) that 
is relevant to this protest. A great schoolmaster—the 
greatest, in my humble opinion, that this generation 
has seen, and one who, on his retirement, if not before, 
ought certainly to have been included in any list of new 
honours bestowed by His Majesty on ministerial advice 
—was sitting up one night later than the utmost 
margin allowed him by his doctor, discussing with two 
trusted lieutenants a very serious matter of school 
discipline. After settling the main course to be pur- 
sued he was at last persuaded to retire and leave the 
details to his ‘‘ subs”. His candle was lit and handed 
him, but he still lingered on as if looking for some- 
thing. ‘‘ Find me ‘ Answers’”, he said, and then, the 
little paper tucked under his arm and candle in hand, 
the Jupiter Tonans of School trudged off to 
bed. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Owen. 


‘IL SANTO.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 


Casa Tofani, 23 Piazza S. Spirito, 
Florence, Italy, 2 January, 1906. 


S1r,—I was interested this morning in your review 
of ‘* Il Santo” and herewith transcribe a few notes I 
made just after reading the book. 

The gold of this book is alloyed with an excess of 
sorrow. It does not ring true to the gladness of 
existence. It may find a place in the cabinet of a 
collector of spurious literary coins: it will not wear 
itself out, like a good piece of money, in the service of 
its country. The book is heartrending. There are 
tears on almost every second page, besides the wettest 
weather in every chapter. The sight of it in a shop 
window has the effect of the unbared arm of Lazarus. 

When I search through the book for beauty, I am 
constantly reminded of what I have read in the Gospels 
of the life of Christ, and elsewhere of that of S. Francis 
of Assisi. Can one help comparing ‘‘the fair-haired 
disciple” with S. John, or Maria and Noemi with 
Martha and Mary, or Jeanne with Mary Magdalene? 
Also the temptation, the disciples, the miracles, and the 
death of the saint—have we not read of them? I do 
not think an author is justified in compiling a book 
in this way unless he intends thereby to display the 
superiority of the sources that have supplied him. 
The sermons that fill so many pages are fine because 
they are full of the ideas of Christ—ideas more beauti- 
fully and appropriately ‘‘ set” in the New Testament. 

With regard to minor incidents, the flippant descrip- 
tion of the incubation of Carlino’s novel is entirely 
out of place, and the account of the idyllic pre-marital 
mind-rencontre of the two Selvas, and the conse- 
quences, is ludicrous. The author has made use of the 
same sort of incognito and incognita correspondence in 
Malombra”. 

Yours faithfully, 
RepeccA HAMILTON SYME. 


ELECTRICIZATION.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Palazzina Castelli, Via San Francesco Poverino, 6, 
Florence, 10 January, 1906. 
Sir,—Please allow me a corner of your space to 
enter a protest against the threatened invasion of our 
language by a particularly objectionable word. 
A man is said to “‘ electrify” another when he makes 
a startling and unexpected statement; and this means 
that he gives him a shock, or, in common parlance, 
makes him jump. And hitherto that has been the only 
connotation of the term. But now one cannot take up 
a paper without reading something about the “‘ electri- 
fication” of omnibuses and railways. This grates upon 
the ear. I submit that in this connexion ‘‘ electriciza- 
tion’’ would be far preferable. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREeDERIC H. BALFour. 
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REVIEWS. 


A DOWNRIGHT ELIZABETHAN. 


“‘ Michael Drayton.” By Oliver Elton. London: Constable. 
1905. 6s. net. 


i Samere purposes of instructive criticism there are two 
kinds of poets. There is the highly distinctive 
poet, who invites from the critic a sort of personal 
devotion and requires in him a temperamental kinship. 
‘There is also the broadly representative poet, who 
appeals to no idiosyncrasy in particular, and exacts no 
idolatry, but none the less captures attention by virtue 
of his all-round merit and the versatile skill with which 
he exemplifies the literary history and the artistic 
impulses of his period. Of this latter class Drayton is 
quite an admirable instance. To the general reader, as 
distinct from the professional man of letters, he signi- 
fies little or nothing. His works as a whole are prac- 
tically inaccessible. He is lost in the crowd of dignified 
shadows that move in the background of that uniquely 
brilliant age. He is just an Elizabethan poet and no 
more ; that is to say, his fortune was also his fate. He 
drank of the authentic springs and breathed the large 
air; to read him is to wander almost at will in 
Elizabethan meadows ; and yet for some reason he failed 
of the clear, sustained and personal note which might have 
‘set his song in relief against so marvellous a confusion 
of sweet voices. This however is no denial of his achieve- 
ment. It would be most unjust to regard Drayton in 
‘the way some people regard him—as a writer of talent 
and scholarship who consistently fell short of what is 
called genius. We cannot even concede that all the 
genius he possessed was a mere contagion of his 
environment. Anthologists have made little of Drayton, 
and for the general reader (we have said already) he 
barely exists. But the genuine collector of literature 
‘can by no means afford to miss him. He has moments. 
All was grist that came to his mill, it is true. For a 
poet, he was dangerously adaptable and copious. 
Every form of metre, and every shape of composition 
from heroic to mock heroic, from passionate to descrip- 
tive, from lyrical to critical, flowed smoothly (or 
roughly as the case might be) ‘‘ from his abundant 
quill”. Having made up his mind to write a certain 
kind of poem he goes through with it and often we can 
hear him gnawing his pen. His dogged resolution in 
getting on terms with his theme or his grammar is 
‘sometimes quite a delightful thing in itself. He gives 
us the pleasure of which Pater has made mention, the 
pleasure we get from perceiving, as the writer struggles 
with obstinate material, ‘‘the signs of discovery, of 
effort and contention towards a due end”. Tenacious 
Drayton, we might call him ; for his very style has a 
kind of manly, English, undaunted tread. His descrip- 
tive lines are unimpaired by any effeminate fear of 
lapsing into prose, and his efforts to disengage the soul 
= poetry from his subject are neatly symbolised in such 
ines as 


** Whilst the wise Queen, who all advantage knew, 
Was closely casting how to set him free ; 
And did the plot so seriously pursue 
‘Till she had found the means how it should be, 
Against opinion and imperious might, 
To work her own ends through the jaws of spite ”. 


The last line is sheer Drayton, both in style and spirit. 
The same straightforward vigour that makes him 
capable of 


** Whenas the eld’st, a man extremely hated ” 
produces also 


“* When those rough waves, which late with fury rushed, 
Slide smoothly on and suddenly are hushed ”. 


Not that he is incapable of conceits. Even the steady 
‘tramp of the ‘‘ Barons’ Wars” has leisure for such a 
fancy as 


“* So that the painted flowers within the room, 
Were sweet, as if they naturally had grown”. 


Drayton however, though unquestionably Elizabethan, 
us never at his best when he hampers himself with the 


conventional imagery of the time. His darts and 
doves, even his thunder and lightning, sit upon him 
always with a kind of sober propriety; not uncom- 
fortably perhaps, but a little incongruously, like Court 
dress on a plain soldier who delights not in his own 
legs. His similes and metaphors, for the most part, 
are quite unlike the native expression of an exuberant 
fancy. They read, rather, like a decorous and unim- 
passioned concession to local etiquette. Drayton’s 
verse has nothing very youthful and little of the 
romantic. Even in his fairy piece, the ‘‘ Nymphidia”, 
he writes with a mind as free of elusive suggestion or 
magical atmosphere as the mind of any eighteenth- 
century writer. ‘‘The smallest things described” 
(as Professor Elton acutely remarks) ‘‘ are in clear day- 
light”. Inno age could anything have been written 
more remote from Shakespeare’s fairy-world where 


‘* The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity ”. 


Though Drayton was a connoisseur of metres—witness 
the fine piece of metrical criticism, quoted by Professor 
Elton, in which he treats of the heroic stanza—he was 
wholly untouched by Italian luxury and the spirit of 
decoration which meant so much in Elizabethan art. 
His sonnets are absolutely free from any tinge of that 
exotic colour which lends so flowerlike a delicacy to 
much of Shakespeare’s work in the sonnet, and which 
appears even in the more passionate sonnets of Sidney, 
whom Drayton considered (oddly enough) a great 
champion of the English as against the euphuistic 
element in style. That Drayton himself was such a 
champion is so obvious that we consider his one salient 
merit, as a factor in the development of English verse, 
to lie just there. His disdain of affectation sets him 
apart ; it is the one respect in which he is entitled to 
‘masterful rank among his contemporaries, and it appears 
consistently throughout his various and voluminous 
work. 

To have said all this of Drayton—to have admitted 
his lack of supple felicity, his lack of atmosphere and 
romance, his uniform gravity and neutral colouring— 
may not seem very congruous with our assertion that 
he was a representative Elizabethan. All these quali- 
ties however (or defects if we prefer so to call them) 
are the precise resultant of Elizabethan forces in their 
action on such a temperament as Drayton’s. Drayton 
was above everything an Englishman. And it is this 
national spirit, when all is said, that constitutes the 
fundamental life of all Elizabethan work. The perse- 
verance which carried Drayton through reams of 
production in forms that were but slightly congenial to 
his nature, the vigour with which he discarded all 
frippery, the solid love of literature which kindled in 
him a slow but undying heat, the unwavering affection 
that marks his utterance whenever he speaks of 
England, the passion even of English topography he 
shows in the ‘‘ Polyolbion”—above all his sense of 
action as the important part of life—these things are 
absolute Elizabethan and could have been produced in 
the same man in no other age. The careful reader of 
Drayton will note that his graces—on the rare occa- 
sions when he is graceful—are the fruit of some quite 
direct and simple impulse, usually the love of common 
rural sights or sounds. 


‘** Dorilus in sorrows deep, 
Autumn waxing old and chill, 
As he sat his flocks to keep 
Underneath an easy hill. . . .” 


Neither in his Spenserian nor in his Caroline vein is 
Drayton at his best, for all his power of adaptation. 
He is best when he is just himself; plain Drayton, 
plodding along in English fashion until quite suddenly, 
and for a moment, he stumbles on the reward which 
awaits long perseverance, even in poetry. As Maupassant 
in his brilliant way put it, ‘‘le travail continuel et la 
connaissance profonde du métier peuvent, un jour de 
lucidité, de puissance et d’entrainement, par la rencontre 
heureuse d’un sujet concordant bien avec toutes les 
tendances de notre esprit, amener cette éclosion de 
l’ceuvre courte, unique, et aussi parfaite que nous la 
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pouvons produire”. This is wonderfully apt to Drayton. 
It contains the secret of the ‘‘ Ballad of Agincourt”, of 
the marvellous six lines on Marlowe who 


‘* Had in him those brave translunary things, 
That the first poets had”, 


and of the amazing sonnet 


** Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part”, 


which Shakespeare himself, probably, never surpassed. 
To have produced three things so perfect each in its 
way is more than enough to keep one man’s name 
alive. 

As regards the study of Drayton this voiume should 
be more or less final. Professor Elton’s style is a trifle 
too figured for our own taste, but he writes well and 
has produced a book whose real critical value is con- 
siderably more extensive than one might have expected 
from the subject. There is evidence throughout of long 
research and indubitable scholarship. As a study not 
only of Drayton’s verse, but of many features not often 
adequately dealt with in works on Elizabethan litera- 
ture, we heartily commend the book. Labour so dis- 
interested, and so distinct from the ephemeral sort of 
‘* critical” writing now common in this country, 
deserves recognition. 


THE WHITEWASHER WHITEWASHED. 


‘* Life of Froude." By Herbert Paul. London: Pitman. 
1905. 16s. net. 


—— a quarter of a century ago resented 

the recrudescence of prophetism in the persons of 
picturesque writers like Carlyle, Froude and Ruskin. 
How very human sages are away from their pedestal, 
and how small humanity can be in the most ‘‘ demonic”, 
Froude showed in his Memoir of Carlyle, who yet 
would be the only contemporary name remembered five 
centuries hence, as one, he was inclined to think, who 
‘* will leave reshaped in a permanent form the religious 
belief of mankind”. Carlyle, by the bye, began by 
destroying his wife’s. We are disposed on the whole 
to accept Mr. Paul’s apologia for Froude as biographer 
and autobiographer. 
whitewasher of the gross Tudor deliberately set him- 
self to blacken either father or friend. But Froude 
was singularly lacking in delicacy of moral taste. It 
may have been Carlyle’s pretty way to call Keble a 
little ape or Maurice an imbecile, and ascribe to Newman 
the intellect of a rabbit. But Froude, with his ecclesi- 
astical record, should not have printed amiabilities of 
this sort. Mr. Paul will hardly plead that he had no 
skill in editing facts, and could only a plain tale 
unfold. 

Mr. Paul himself points out instances of Froude’s 
coarseness of judgment, such as the comparison of 
Julius Czsar with Jesus Christ. Again he says, ‘‘ Cruelty 
as such did not inspire him with any horror. The 
account of Mary Stuart’s old and wizened face as it 
appeared when her false hair and front had been 
removed after her execution may be set down as an 
error of taste. But what is to be said, on the score of 
humanity, for an historian who, in the nineteenth 
century, calmly and in cold blood defended the use of 
the rack?” Mr. Paul, who quotes also Froude’s 
* sinister apology ” for ‘‘ the horrible Boiling Act which 
disgraced the reign and the Parliament of Henry VIII.”, 
suggests that his early training had hardened him. 
His elder brother Hurrell, for instance, conceiving that 
the child wanted spirit, once took him by the heels 
— the mud at the bottom of a stream with his 

ead. 

From that time James Anthony had inverted convic- 
tions about everything which his family believed, and 
after a brief interval of ‘‘ Newmania”, in which he 
wrote semi-sceptical lives of saints, renounced his cloth 
—he was, however, only a deacon—and devoted his 
genius, which his family had doubted, to the idée fixe 
of anti-clericalism and laudation of a golden Tudor 
age. The Reformation was the revolt of the lay against 
the clerical spirit. 


We refuse to think that the’ 


| malleus clericorum that the world has ever seen. We 


Bluff Harry was the greatest | 


are not clear why Froude had such a detestation of 
modern bishops, who as a matter of fact have generally 
sided with the State against the Church. The episcopal 
apron to him was the emblem of our first parents’ 
shame. ‘I believe”, he said, ‘‘ bishops have produced 
more mischief in this world than any class of officials 
that have ever been invented.” The sentiment might 
almost have come from a beneficed clergyman of high 
church tendencies. We seem to have read something 
of the kind in the earlier numbers—while it was sowing 
its wild oats—of the ‘‘ Church Times”. 

There has been a certain resurrection lately of literary 
Protestantism, and the burly figure of the eighth Henry 
has been touched with the glamour of a revived 
curiosity. Froude, however, approached the apotheosis 
of this truly Christian monarch without any absurd 
refinements of psychological analysis. Henry smashed 
the Church ; and therefore everything which he did was 
lovely and of good report. It is execrable in Mary to 
have roasted impugners of the old faith in Smithfield. 
It is noble in her father to have boiled defenders of 
the old faith on the same spot. Henry had six wives. 
Froude seems surprised at his moderation. He might, 
if we are to adopt the opinion of some of the Re 
formers, have had all six together, with no necessity 
for twisting necks or other antiquated Barbe-bleue 
methods. Into theological questions Froude was en- 
tirely unfitted to enter. Of the spiritual agonies about 
the nature of the Church pourtrayed in such a book as 
Newman’s Apologia” he said, ‘‘ One might as well 
be interested in the amours of the heathen gods”. 
John Bull was not going to stand any supernatural 
nonsense, and there was an end of the matter. Froude 
was ‘‘a Protestant, Puritan, sea-loving, priest-hating 
Englishman ”. 

If a fanatic plotted to carry out the vengeance of 
Heaven on the Church’s oppressor, ‘‘stern English 
common sense’’ very properly thumb-screwed him and 
disembowelled him ‘‘with due precautions for the 
protraction of the pain.” An objector might recall that 
John Knox, whom Froude glorifies, openly from the 
pulpit advised the private assassination of Catholic 
princes—his own by preference—and the public mass- 
acre of all ‘‘idolaters”. When Oliver carried out 
this policy in Ireland—not, as Mr. Paul glozes the 
matter, putting garrisons to the sword, but burning 
women, children, and ministers of the hated religion— 
‘*all that he did was right in Froude’s eyes. ‘I, as an 
Englishman’, said he, ‘honour Cromwell and glory 
inhim’”. ‘* Froude preached”, says Mr. Paul, ‘‘ the 
gospel of force”. Anyone who counselled legality 
or scruple in the repression of Catholicism was pos- 
sessed, in his view, by ‘‘ an evil spirit”. 

A good part of Mr. Paul’s biography is devoted to 
Froude’s sufferings at the hands of the SaTurparY 
Review, and particularly to Freeman’s treatment in 
these columns of his pretensions as an historian. We 
shall not rake up the ashes of this controversy. 
Mr. Paul admits that Froude’s work is disfigured by 
paradox and frequent inaccuracy in detail, and coloured 
throughout by his prejudices, that he was ‘‘ an advo- 
cate rather than a judge”, and never pretended to 
impartiality. In dealing with Irish history he is 
admitted to have been altogether wrongheaded, and 
to have ‘‘ abused” and ‘‘ traduced” the people he dis- 
liked. Well, we have no great belief in the new 
‘*impartial” school of history ever getting at the 
heart of things. An historian must have sympathy, 
and, if he has it not, antipathy is a fairly good sub- 
stitute. But the views of Mr. Kensit pére or fils cannot 
be seriously accepted as the basis of constitutional 
history. Mr. Paul points out that Froude skipped the 
law of the constitution. 

Fervently as Froude detested Popery, which he 
identified with brass money and wooden shoes, he was 
much more alarmed by Tractarianism as endangering 
the Erastian conception of the Church, and as teaching 
the existence of a world-wide spiritual kingdom not 
recognised by Act of Parliament. If it did not encourage 
Spanish armadas, it upheld the worse invasion of this 
island by the atmosphere of the Catholic Fellowship. 
Froude, after the raw infidelities of the ‘‘ Nemesis of 
Faith”, had settled down into the position of a steady 
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Church of England man, not believing her doctrines or 
submitting to her discipline, but claiming a true-born 
Briton’s rights in her as ‘‘ the national organ of religion, 
a Protestant, evangelical establishment under the autho- 
rity of the law and the supremacy of the Crown”. He 
took satisfaction in the Church services ‘‘ whenever 
they were performed with the reverent simplicity 
familiar to his boyhood”. Pugin, if we remember 
right, made some remarkable sketches of the ‘‘ reverent 
simplicity” of the George IV. period. For the rest, 
Froude was a Calvinist, a latitudinarian, an absolutist 
opposed to the ‘‘ cant of progress’’, a stickler for our 
civil and religious liberties, a conservative, a liberal, a 
believer in unlimited private judgment and in the stern 
repression of “unpatriotic” opinions. He glorified 
jingoism by jesuitry. But then he was before all things 
an Englishman. And God’s Englishmen are enfran- 
chised by an irreformable decree of Providence from 
the thraldom of logic or of merely scientific thought. 

Mr. Paul observes that Hurrell Froude and other 
young Oxford visionaries found out that Dr. Arnold 
was not a Christian. He forgets that it was Dr. Arnold 
who discovered this of ‘the Oxford Malignants”, 
Keble, Pusey, Newman and Williams, and that the 
private chatter of undergraduates carries rather less 
responsibility than invective in a quarterly review by a 
doctor of divinity—and he an apostle of charity and 
toleration ! 


THE FAITHLESS CHINESE. 


“China and Religion.” By E. H. Parker 
Murray. 12s. net. 


London: 


Ts people of China are popularly supposed to 
belong to one or other of three religions—Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, or Buddhism—and the majority of 
Englishmen who have passed the best part of their’ 
lives in China, if they were asked how the adherents 
of these three creeds should be classified, would pro- 
bably reply that Confucianism was the cult of the 
lettered classes and ‘answered, in a general way, to the 
Established Church of England, while Buddhism and 
Taoism corresponded to different sects of Noncon- 
formity, their followers, who belonged to the lower 
classes, being fairly equally divided between the two. 
Plausible as this generalisation sounds, it would be 
difficult to formulate a more incorrect definition. If a 
Chinese, educated or illiterate, were questioned as to his 
faith he would almost invariably reply that he had no 
religion at all, and this admission would be substan- 
tially true. It has been stated by an eminent authority 
that there never was on this earth a body of educated 
and cultivated men so thoroughly agnostic and atheistic 
as the mass of Confucian scholars, or a more super- 
stitious people than the lower classes of China. The 
late Sir Thomas Wade, whose long familiarity with 
China and the Chinese entitled him to speak with 
authority, publicly expressed his opinion on Chinese 
religions in the following words: ‘‘If religion is meant 
to be more than pure ethics I deny that the Chinese 
have a religion. They have, indeed, a cult, or rather 
a mixture of cults; innumerable varieties of pure 
idolatry at which they are ready enough to laugh but 
which they dare not disregard”. In truth, Confucianism 
is not a religion at all, and Confucius himself never 
pretended that it was. It recognises no relation to a 
living Deity, it has no conception of the human soul, 
and while the existence of deities of various kinds 
is not denied, the advice of Confucius was to keep 
them at a respectful distance. The state of life after 
death was a matter upon which he did not venture to 
speculate, and beyond insisting upon a rigid observance 
of the ceremonial worship of ancestry, whose con- 
dition in the world of spirits he left to the imagination, 


he confined his attention entirely to laying down certain 
rules of decorum which the “superior man” was 
expected to follow. He spoke of ‘‘ righteousness”, it 
is true, but the righteousness of Confucius did not go | 
ae the domain of humdrum respectability, and the | 
“fruit of the spirit” in the scriptural sense would | 
appear from his recorded sayings to have been quite 

outside the limits of his comprehension. So with the | 


doctrines of Lao-tsz, or Taoism, and with Buddhism as 


it is known in China. It may be, as Mr. Parker main- 
tains, that pure and unadulterated Taoism has exercised 
a durable influence upon the cultured Chinese mind, and 
doubtless there have been, and still are, individual 
thinkers who endeavour to explore the truths which 
underlie all systems of religion, Chinese or other, but 
the Chinese masses do not concern themselves about 
deep thinking at all, and are content to accept the 
traditions and superstitions which have been handed 
down from time immemorial and belong, as Mr. Parker 
says, to the department of folk-lore rather than to that 
of morals. The teachings of Lao-tsz and of Buddhist 
writers may be read and in some degree appreciated by 
scholars, but to the ordinary individual in China they 
are as sealed a book as the “‘ higher criticism ” to the 
ordinary working man in England. 

Mr. Parker is a profound Chinese scholar, and is 
possibly the highest living authority upon the subject 
with which he deals in the volume under notice. It is 
a valuable contribution to the history of religions, or 
superstitious beliefs as they may be more appropriately 
called, in China, but in spite of all he says it would be 
a mistake to imagine that the Chinese, as a people, 
possess religious belief of any kind. Many of their gods 
are not deities to be worshipped, thanked or praised, 
but powers for evil that must be propitiated, or at 
least supplicated for favours to come. They do not 
know the meaning of praise, adoration, or prayer, and 
there is no word in the language which adequately 
represents charity in the Christian sense of the term. 
Unless this fact is borne in mind the readers of 
Mr. Parker’s book might be led to imagine that the 
Chinese are a people groping after truth, and that the 
ecclesiastics, if we may dignify them with that title, of 
the Buddhist and Taoist creeds are vying with each 
other in their efforts to educate and to elevate the 
people around them. The present-day Taoist or 
Buddhist priest is one of the lowest types of Chinese 
humanity—degraded, sensual, and ignorant ; he trades 
upon the fears and superstitions of the people round 
him, and he knows practically nothing of his so-called 
religion beyond the meaningless ritual which he has 
learnt by rote and chants mechanically, when paid to do 
so, at funeral obsequies ; he is equally ignorant of the 
meaning of the liturgies which he drones in front of 
images of the pretended influence of which on earth or 
in heaven he has the very vaguest conception. The 
rise and fall of Buddhism and Taoism respectively in 
various periods of Chinese history, the story of which 
Mr. Parker has unearthed from the dry dustheaps of 
Chinese records, are due almost entirely to political 
intrigue ; and here we can put our finger on one cause 
of the hostility of the majority of the Chinese people 
to all new creeds, and especially to what they con- 
sider the modern doctrines of Christianity. To quote 
again from Mr. Parker, it is very much to China’s 
credit that at no period of her history have the ruling 
powers refused hospitality and consideration to any 
religion recommended to them as such. It is when 
they become a political influence that the objection 
commences. The Chinese have reason, from past ex- 
perience, to distrust the spread of doctrines which 
bring them into constant trouble with foreign Powers, 
doctrines which they regard as political in essence 
and subversive of time-honoured institutions, but if 
they could be convinced that the spread of Christianity 
would have no effect upon the political future of their 
country and that its adherents are not likely to combine 
for socialistic or quasi-revolutionary purposes much, 
if not all, of the present hostility to missionary enter- 
prise would disappear. But can they be persuaded 
that this will be so? The spread of Christianity will 
most assuredly affect the political future of China—for 
good, no one can doubt—but it cannot fail, even at its 
present rate of progress, to alter materially the whole 
tone of Chinese thought and morals. Many persons 
who know China intimately and who are sincerely in- 
terested in the spread of Christianity in that country 
are convinced that the elimination of the Toleration 
clauses in the treaties of China with western nations 
will do more than anything else to help forward mis- 
sionary effort. The treaties with Japan and Korea are 
silent on the subject of proselytism, and in the former 
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country at any rate there is more religious freedom 
than in many western kingdoms. If it were not, so to 
speak, thrust upon them, the Chinese officials and 
people would not object to Christianity in itself. They 
may regard its teachings with patronising contempt, 
but they claim no superiority over Christianity for the 
‘doctrines of Taoism and of Buddhism which all think- 
ing and educated natives utterly despise. What they 
do object to is the official recognition of Christianity 
forced upon them by treaty, the pretensions of some 
of its teachers, and the exemption from social and 
quasi-religious observances connected with ancestral 
worship to which most of its adherents lay claim while 
-demanding a share in the pecuniary benefits of these 
observances, claims which so often have the support, 
sometimes aggressive, of their foreign pastors or priests. 

The ordinary reader will turn with special interest to 
the chapters in Mr. Parker’s book which deal with the 
Roman Church and with Protestantism. In the former 
he will find an interesting record of the history of the 
‘Church of Rome in China which is useful for reference 
but does not travel beyond bare facts. The chapter on 
Protestantism is disappointing. What is so much 
wanted is a fair and unprejudiced account of the work 
of foreign missionaries in China from the standpoint 
of an independent but not hostile critic. Mr. Parker 
might have said much on this subject, but he contents 
himself, for the most part, with a list of names of 
Protestant Missionaries with whom he has been per- 
sonally acquainted. 


IN STAR DEPTHS. 


“The System of the Stars.” By Agnes M. Clerke. 
Second Edition. London: Black. 1905. 20s. net. 


he igpineeaere astronomy, as the phrase is ordinarily 
understood, is the youngest, the most progressive, 
and, it must be admitted, the most uncertain branch of 
astronomy. While earlier astronomers had devoted 
themselves almost entirely either to the solar svstem or 
to a precise study of the apparent places of the stars on 
the sky, William Herschel had the courage to formulate 
and to grapple with the problem of investigating the 
‘construction of the heavens”. The formation of great 
descriptive catalogues of double stars and of nebula, 
investigations into the nature of the latter and into 
their relation to star clusters and to the Milky Way, and 
bold attempts to ascertain the general arrangement of 
the stars in space, formed the principal, though by no 
means the sole occupation, of one of the most fruitful 
of scientific careers, a career which coincided roughly 
with the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the succeeding century. Some forty years 
after Herschel’s death a new impetus was given to 
the subject by the first application of the methods of 
spectrum analysis to study of the stars. The introduc- 
tion of the dry plate in photography may fairly be 
-counted as the beginning of a third epoch in sidereal 
research. Although photography can hardly be said 
to constitute a method which differs in kind from its 
predecessors, as spectroscopic methods differ from 
telescopic, yet the greater sensitiveness of the modern 
photographic plate, the elimination of the subjective 
elements, which are present in even the best visual 
observations, and above all the facility with which the 
-camera can be employed on a large scale, have together 
led to a notable advance. The exquisite photographs 
of nebulez which adorn every modern text-book of 


astronomy are now so familiar to us that it is difficult 


to realise that even the earliest were taken little more 
‘than twenty years ago. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since Miss Clerke pub- 
lished the first edition of her book on the stars, and we 
are glad to welcome a much-needed second edition. A 
comparison of the two editions shows vividly the vast 
additions to our detailed knowledge that have been 
made in such a relatively short time. Whether we 
consider the distances and proper motions of stars, our 
catalogues of variable and temporary stars and the 
“spectroscopic analysis of their light, our lists of stars 
with abnormal spectra, the orbits of binary systems, or 
our pictures of nebulz clusters and rich stellar regions 


such as the Milky Way, we find that the knowledge 
that we possessed fifteen years ago has been revised, 
occasionally profoundly modified, in all cases largely 
increased. 

In the language of a familiar metaphor we may be 
said to have discovered a large number of new trees, of 
great variety and beauty ; but have we added to our 
knowledge of the plan or boundaries of the wood? A 
candid answer to this question cannot but be disap. 
pointing to those who care more for generalisations 
than for details, to whom for example our conception 
of the ‘‘ construction of the heavens” is more interest- 
ing than the most accurate knowledge of the forms 
of hundreds of nebule. Herschel’s great imaginative 
generalisations as to the arrangement of the universe 
of stars have not stood the tests supplied by fuller 
knowledge, and none of the tentative substitutes that 
have been proposed from time to time appear to com. 
mand general assent. If we take a more modern 
illustration, we must admit that Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
ingenious meteoritic hypothesis, which when put for- 
ward nearly twenty years ago seemed not unlikely to 
solve many urgent problems of nebular and stellar con- 
stitution, has not fulfilled its promise. It was expounded 
sympathetically though cautiously in Miss Clerke’s first 
edition, but it has almost disappeared from her revised 
text. On the other hand the “eclipse theory” of 
certain variable stars, according to which some of the 
light of the stars is cut off at regular intervals by a 
revolving dark companion, has stood its ground and 
has been illustrated by fresh cases. Certain general 
results as to the nature of stars and nebule, based on 
spectroscopic work, still seem substantially true, though 
modern astronomers would hardly assent to them in 
the simple form in which they were first propounded. 
Beyond this we know of hardly any general conclusions 
that can be regarded as securely added to the science. 
The bulk of our observations still waits for co-ordination 
and interpretation. In this branch of astronomy Tycho 
Brahe has not yet been succeeded by Kepler, still less 
by Newton. 

Miss Clerke’s way of writing a book and her style 
are so characteristic and so well known that there is 
little need to dwell on the merits of this new edition. 
It is a worthy successor to the first edition and a fit 
companion to her ‘‘ History of Astronomy in the Nine- 
teenth Century” and to her ‘‘ Problemsof Astrophysics”. 
We find, as we expected to find, a well-arranged, lucid 
and remarkably accurate account of an immense number 
of observations and a sympathetic though judicious and 
cautious analysis of the various inferences that have 
been drawn from them. Moreover the new edition has 
not been constructed out of the old by the simple 
process, adopted by some authors, of adding appendices 
or supplementary chapters dealing with modern work, 
but is the result of careful revision throughout and 
of the complete rewriting of some parts. A critical 
examination of the innumerable small alterations and 
additions would be a formidable task, the results of 
which would only be suitable for the pages of a technical 
journal; but after testing Miss Clerke’s book in a 
number of cases by looking at her accounts of recent 
discoveries and of theories that have undergone modifi- 
cations, we have always been satisfied with the result. 
Finally we should like to commend the author for her 
restraint in making no addition to the size of the book, 
thus avoiding the practice of many writers of text-books 
who add new matter in successive editions without 
resolutely cutting out what has become antiquated or 
relatively unimportant, and spoil their books by sheer 
increase of bulk. 


NAPOLEON’S ANTIQUATED STRATEGY. 


‘The Battle of Wavre and Gronchy’s Retreat: A Study 
of an Obscure Part of the Waterloo Campaign.” 
By W. Hyde-Kelly. London: Murray. 1905. 8s. net. 


M R. HYDE-KELLY’S work professes to be a 
study of the operations of Marshal Grouchy 
from 18 June, 1815, down to the moment of his reaching 
Paris. Actually it begins with the commencement of 
the campaign; and one-half of the book is occupied 
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with a sketch of the strategical events up to the battle 
of Ligny, after which, as everyone knows, Grouchy’s 
activity as commander of the French right wing 
began. The remaining eighty or ninety pages embrace 
Grouchy’s movements on 17 June, the battle of Wavre 
on the 18th, and the subsequent retreat; and the 
volume concludes with a few pages of comments and 
criticisms. The author has evidently taken great pains 
to reach sound conclusions, but we cannot pretend 
that his book throws any new light upon this memor- 
able passage of arms, and his manner of presentment is 
somewhat crude and unliterary. At this time of day 
to write a book about Waterloo which is to be really 
worth printing is only possible for a discoverer of fresh 
material or for an author of exceptional power and 
originality. At present Mr. Hyde-Kelly possesses neither 
of these qualifications. His comments seem to us to 
show a lack of insight into the factors that decide mili- 
tary operations and an inability to compress and marshal 
his arguments. There is a want of precision in his 
language, of completeness in his judgments, possibly 
attributable to haste, which is not calculated to in! 
spire the reader with confidence. Above all—and this 
is natural in a young writer such as we suppose 
Mr. Hyde-Kelly to be—his acquaintance with military 
history appears to be comparatively small. For in- 
stance, if he had read Colin’s ‘‘ L’Education militaire 
de Napoléon”, he would have known that Napoleon, 
although he had read the great authors of antiquity, was 
indebted to them far less than is generally supposed. 
Again had he studied the campaigns of 1866 and 1870 
he would not have said that cavalry corps and cavalry 
reserves were unknown after 1815. The one figured 
in the ordre de bataille of the army of Prince Frederic 
Charles; the other was the governing feature of the 
cavalry organisation of the last army of Napoleon III. 
In his preface Mr. Hyde-Kelly tells us that his book is 
intended as a mere sketch, not a history ; but he must 
remember that a sketch to be accurate must be based 
on research as thorough as that which must precede thé 
production of a more detailed work, and that deduc- 
tions drawn from an outline are worthless unless the 
outline itself is accurately framed. 

We are not sure that Mr. Hyde-Kelly is to blame. 
The British army has so long been taught that 
strategy is unalterable and that tactics alone are sus- 
ceptible of change, that it is not unnatural that its 
younger officers should have forgotten that tactics and 
strategy are intimately connected, that it is only for 
purposes of convenience that the two branches of the 
art of war are thus separated in the text-book, and that 
unless the tactical conditions under which a campaign 
is fought are properly understood the strategical opera- 
tions are quite unintelligible. It is everywhere ad- 
mitted that tactics have changed, that whereas in 
Napoleon’s day a battle could be won in two or three 
hours, a victory may now require days, even weeks of 
hard and continuous fighting ; yet text-book writers 
still go on holding up Napoleon’s strategic methods as 
those which every soldier should endeavour to imitate, 
oblivious of the fact that Napoleon’s ‘‘tactique ’’—in 
his time the word “strategy” was little used—was 
based upon the tactical conditions, just as much as were 
Frederick’s, or Moltke’s, or Oyama’s, and that there- 
fore Napoleon’s strategic methods on a theatre of war 
are now as antiquated as Frederick’s oblique order 
would be if employed on a modern field of battle. 
Hence it comes about that young officers are made 
to study the campaign of Sedan without reference 
to the ‘‘ tactical details”’, because, forsooth, ‘‘ tactical 
details” do not affect strategy. The result of this 
imitative method of teaching is that the young soldier’s 
eye is diverted from the real factors that make up 
war, that he forgets to study the modifying influence 
of the conditions of his age, and that bound hand and 
foot to a conventional system of formal strategy he 
dares not believe that by the time he has become a 
general strategic conditions may have changed as 
much as they did between the Seven Years’ War and 
the French Revolution. The ‘eternal principles of 
Strategy ”, about which we hear so much, are not more 
numerous or more easy to apply than the eternal 
principles of tactics. In the practice of both branches of 
war there are two or three such points to be kept in 


mind ; the manner of application will vary infinitely 
with the conditions of the age. To form a theory of 
strategy without reference to the tactical conditions is 
about as reasonable as to institute comparisons between 
the Roman and British democracies without teference 
to the differences between the civilisations of 200 B.c. 
and 1900 A.D. If Napoleon’s and Moltke’s tactical 
systems are out of date it is certainly well to inquire 
whether their strategy is not out of date also. The 
first lesson to be drawn from past campaigns is not that 
history repeats itself, but that the art of war in all its 
branches is essentially progressive. The second lesson 
is that certain factors have from the beginning of time 
played a part in every war. The third is that on 
the observation of those factors at the present day 
success in war will depend. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘The Patient Man.” By Percy White. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


It is a pity Mr. Percy White should have chosen for 
his latest novel subject matter so unpleasant as that 
which forms the leading ‘‘ motif” of ‘‘ The Patient 
Man”. We are sick to death of exposures of pseudo-- 
‘*smart” society. There has been a surfeit of them. 
The moral with a purpose is a mistake. The horror of 
sin does not as a rule prevent the writers of such books 
from giving as clear a description of it as discretion 
(or indiscretion) will permit. Mr. Percy White is dis- 
tinctly outspoken. His book is not one ‘for the: 
young person” but we may acquit him of the unpar-. 
donable error of having written ‘‘ with a purpose”. 
His point of view is absolutely un-moral and his ex-. 
pressed sympathies are neither for what is called virtue, 
nor for what is called vice. He endeavours to view 
these things, as the artist should, as one entirely 
detached and without prepossessions. He has a story 
to tell, which he must tell because it interests him. 
And that is the first step towards interesting other 
people. The only pity is, as it seems to us, that Mr. 
Percy White, with his ingenious mind, should have been 
engaged with those predatory social animals who have 
already been exploited by the most raucous novelists 
of the day. Mrs. Dacre is a good-looking widow 
of somewhat lax morals with a beautiful daughter of 
eighteen who is apt to get in her way. She is therefore: 
desirous of marrying her off as soon as possible, more - 
especially as since her husband’s death she has been. 
in somewhat straitened circumstances. It is, in fact, 
due to the generosity of a millionaire, Mr. Pete Hunter, 
her friend and ‘‘ trustee”, that she is enabled to ‘‘ keep: 
up appearances” and provide a smart flat and Bond: 
Street frocks. The plans of Mrs. Dacre for her daughter 
Drusilla, however, go wrong. Instead of following her 
mother’s matrimonial advice, she becomes entangled’ 
with a vicious and entirely ineligible man who has had 
a by no means platonic friendship with Mrs. Dacre 
herself. Unfortunately for Mr. White’s psychology, 
although we suppose necessary for the development of 
his story, Drusilla is represented in the first instance as 
a girl of singular purity of mind and sweetness of 
character, who resents bitterly from the outset the 
behaviour of her mother. This fact renders somewhat 
unconvincing her seduction by a man whom at an early 
stage she suspects to have been her mother’s lover. 
But granting this unpleasant hypothesis we shall have, 
we suppose, to allow Mr. White his subsequent hap- 

enings. Drusilla, in spite of the fact that she has 
earnt the worthlessness of the man to whom she has 
surrendered, insists upon her marriage with him, 
although she has come to experience a feeling of some- 
thing more than affection for another and very different 
stamp of man. The marriage so badly begun ends 
fatally. Drusilla leaves her husband during the honey- 
moon, is finally divorced, and marries the right man— 
“*the patient man ”—whose conduct all through has 
been exemplary and correct in the extreme. Now it is 
obvious that Drusilla herself and the ‘‘ patient man”, 
Stephen Gale by name, are the chief characters in the 
book, and indeed form the pivot on which the whole 
story turns. And yet by his treatment Mr. Percy 
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White somehow fails to extract from them their full 
human interest. They seem almost dull and colourless 
by the side of Mrs. Dacre and Mr. Pete Hunter, with 
their blatant vulgarity and vivid, violent personalities. 
And yet Stephen Gale is a notable creation—a character 
which frequently attracts if it does not quite convince. 
He is represented as a man with a great scientific repu- 
tation, and moreover, a man of extreme tolerance— 
tolerance arising not from laxity of life or opinions, 
but from an intimate understanding of the workings of 
human nature. Granted that a man of his convictions, 
character, and attainments could love violently and 
overwhelmingly a girl of the nature of Drusilla, it is 
interesting to watch him triumphing over obstacles 
one by one until he finally wins her for himself. The 
dialogue is frequently sparkling and epigrammatic, and 
the book abounds in keen satire and felicitous phrases. 


‘“‘ The Bride of a Day."’ By R. B. and Dorothea Townshend. 
London: Allen. 1905. 6s. 


The authors of this story have provided a picturesque 
setting—New Mexico soon after its annexation to the 
United States. The hero is a Cornish prospector, the 
heroine an Indian girl captured as a child in a Mexican 
raid, and the plot moves upon orthodox lines. The 
submission of the Navajo Indians after a fierce struggle 
is rewarded by an edict from Washington that the 
members of their tribe in captivity are to be restored 
to them, and this philanthropic ordinance entails the 
delivery over to savagery of certain unwilling girls 
who had found a home among their Mexican captors. 
Jim Penberthy, the typical miner of romance, marries a 
beautiful Navajo to save her from her own people, and 
this step leads to political complications and a splendid 
fight with knives between the romantic lover and an 
Indian chief. There is enough gore in this combat to 
satisfy the most exacting, but the story does not 
remain at the same pitch—or hue. There is a wicked 
Mexican who behaves very stupidly, and the authors 
are so determined upon a good ending that their con- 
duct in handicapping the villain thus seems hardly 
sportsmanlike : he might have been given a longer run 
for his money. The novel is not remarkable, but it is 
quite up to the standard which we have come to 
expect in such work. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHEOLOGY 
AND ART. 


“‘ Journal des Savants.” Septembre, Octobre, Novembre, Décem- 
bre. Paris: Hachette. 3 frs. each number. 


Under the heading “Enquéte sur l’administration des Iles 
Normandes en 1309”, M. Léopold Delisle comments in the 
number for September on “The Rolls of the Assizes held in 
the Channel Islands in the second year of the reign of king 
Edward II. Anno Domini 1309”, published for the first time in 
extenso at the Beresford Library, S. Hélier, two years ago, and 
makes capital remarks on the cases of “Clamor de harou” 
or “hareu”, and on several other most interesting points 
recorded in these Rolls as to the early Norman customs. In 
“Henri IV. et Richelieu” M. G. Fagniez sketches summarily 
that most important period in the history of France which 
extends from the “ Edit de Nantes” till the end of the struggle 
with the House of Austria; his vindication of the great 
Cardinal’s true character as a sincerely religious man will 
meet with the approval of everyone who studies history else- 
where than in romances and dramas. M. van Berchem’s 
“ Mechatta ” endeavours, with M. Josef Strzygowski, to throw 
some light on the date and place in the history of art 
of a very original and puzzling monument, first discovered 
by Tristram in 1865, on the road of the pilgrimage in Trans- 
jordana—the greater part of the Southern frontage of which is 
now at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. M. v. Berchem 
assigns it to some time between the fourth and the sixth 
century A.D. and sees in it a genuine product of Mesopotamian 
art. M. C. Diehl’s “L’CGEuvre de Byzance dans I’Italie 
méridionale ” gives us a glimpse on the wise and elevated policy 
by which the Byzantine emperors of the house of Macedonia 
succeeded during the ninth and tenth century in reconquering 
and holding for full two hundred years nearly one half of Italy, 
leaving on the countries thus occupied by them the indelible 
stamp of Byzantine Hellenism and high standard of culture. 
M. H. Hauvette, commenting on Messrs. Manicardi and 
Masséra, Ad. Albertazzi, and Eug. Rossi’s attempts towards 
explaining Boccaccio’s Ballads in the “ Decamerone ”, rejects 
ag theories, and gives us a very clever and plausible one of 

is own. 


The October number opens with M. Guiffrey’s “ Inventaire 


des Monuments d’Art en France et en Allemagne ”, in which 
he sums up several important works lately published on the 
subject in France and in Germany. In “Innocent III. et 
les Albigeois”, by E. Berger, the real part played by the 
Pope in the atrocious crusade led by Simon de Montfort is 
thoroughly vindicated as one of true Christian conciliation 
defeated only by local passion and animosity. M. S. Levi's 
“L’Inde Ancienne” criticises and rectifies on a good many 
points, principally from the point of view of chronology, 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s “The Early History of India from 
600 B.C. to the Muhammedan Conquest”, published by the 
Clarendon Press in 1904. “ L’Egypte sous les Lagides”, by 
M. Théod. Reinach (first article), is a satisfactory epitome of 
M. Bouché Leclercq’s capital “ Histoire des Lagides”, the two 
first volumes of which have appeared at Ernest Leroux’s in 
1903-1904. The number closes with an original contribution 
by M. Achille Luchaire on “Un Document Retrouvé”, the 
recovered document being an hitherto missing part of Pope 
Innocent III.’s registers, the list of the cardinals, patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops who attended the fourth council of 
the Lateran, from a manuscript now at the Zurich “ Bibliothéque 
Cantonale”. 

The first article in the November number is exceptionally 
good ; it is a contribution by M. Edmond Pottier on “ L’Art 
Antique en Espagne”, in which the author reviews M. Pierre 
Paris’ “ Essai sur Art et l’Industrie de |’Espagne Primitive ” 
(noticed in the SATURDAY REVIEW for 11 February, 1905, 
p. 181), and develops his original ideas on the subject. M. 
Théod. Reinach continues his study on “ L’Egypte sous les 
Lagides ”, and M. P. Puiseux gives us a most interesting con- 
tribution to the history of science in “Les derniéres années 
de la Correspondance de Huygens”. “Le cycle épique de 
Marko Kraljevi¢”, by M. Louis Léger (first article), throws a 
curious light on the way in which popular imagination and 
legend have been able to transform into an epic hero a rather 
insignificant and uninteresting Serbian ruler of the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

“Le Retour a la terre”, an excellent study of social science, 
by the late M. A. Rambaud, occupies the first pages of 
the December number—and is followed by M. L. Léger’s 
second and concluding article on “ Le cycle épique de Marko 
Kraljevi¢”. In “La topographie de Carthage romaine” 
M. R. Cagnat shows how very little we really know about the 
main sites of the new city built by the Romans where Punic 
Carthage once stood. From M. P. Monceaux’ “Zénon de 
Vérone ”, it appears that the important sermons known under 
the name of Zeno were preached by an African bishop of the 
second half of the fourth century, but outside Africa, and 
—— in Italy: their author may thus be the traditional 

ishop of Verona without there being any absolute proof for it. 
M. H. Lorin’s “Le Maroc au XVIe siécle” is an interesting 
contribution to the history of Musulman Africa. 

Each of the four numbers contains, in addition to several 
short notices, the usual “Chronique de l'Institut”, and sum- 
maries of the proceedings of the leading foreign Academies. 
Two very useful analytical indexes complete the yearly 
volume. 

(Continued on page 58.) 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 
Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 
Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,526 O 0; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O QO; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 O QO. 
In cases where policies have matured, the estimated results have 
been fully realised. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
Summary of the Progress made during the past TEN Years. 


Year ended Funds. Increase. 
1894 £106,517 
1904 £650,965 £544,448 


Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 
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“THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


has received £58,652,1785 in interest, rent, and profits earned on its 
investments, being 28°9 per cent. of the total premiums received. This 
interest, rent, and profits have practically paid the death claims in 
every year of the Company's history, the average ratio for the 62 years 
being 94°5 per cent. Aside from interest and rents, the Company has 
earned £3,652,402 as profit on its investments, and this amount has 
exceeded the total payments to officers and employés at the home office 


by £264,261. 


Total Income for 62 Years, £261,055,739. 


This has been used as follows :— 
Paid to Policy-holders, or held 


in Trust for them . 823 p.c. 
Agents or Agency Expenses 10°5 p.c. 
Management and Care of Funds 5°9 p.c. 
Salaries at Head Office 1S 

100 p.c. 


Full information about the Company and its Policies on application to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGOOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 

Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtTuuR Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 

Joun Rosert FREEMAN, Esq. Rosert Henry Scorrt, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Witu1aM Mutter, Esq. Tuos. McKinnon Woop, Esq., LL.D. 
Cartes Price, Esq. 

Double advantage 


one pay 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, 


Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 


Invested Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums received. 

NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent. of the premiums, 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. cent. annum on sums assured 
and on ious bonuses. The next Seton JT De made after December 
gist, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various classes 
of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to inspect risks, 
to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 


policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


E.C. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
( 


LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS £55,000,000, 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,251,779. Income, £406,752, 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


BONUS YEAR, 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in force on 
1st June in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. 


Low Expenses. 


Scottish ProvipENt INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Wittiam Street, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 


‘“*The performances of the N proachin, 


EIGHT-OPTION POLICY 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


Senp FoR Particucars To Dept. 11, 


q Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


CAPITAL . . « « « £500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS... £1,815,507 
PAID IN CLAIMS . . . . £3,126,375 


FIRE s * ‘ 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 


1,2,& 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C, 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
1894 -<« - £1,012,786 
1904 £1,348,659 
£5,536,659 
£9,014,532 
£12,173,703 


Policies £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue GresHam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep. 


Annual 
Ineome 
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Reyue Archéologique.”’ Juillet-Aofit, Septembre-Octobre. Paris: 
Leroux. 3f. each number. 


‘“ Xerxes et PHellespont”, by M. Salomon Reinach, which 
opens the July-August number, is rather disappointing. The 
first paragraph leads us to expect a study on Xerxes’ true 
character, whilst we get nothing but a mere suggestion that the 
flogging of the waters of the Hellespont with iron chains, 
ordered by the Great King, might perhaps have had something 
to do with a religious rite of some sort. The author affords 
many examples of a more or less similar kind in ancient 
history, none of which is however conclusive as to his more 
than vague theories. M. Marquet de Vasselot gives us a 
very interesting notice on the twelfth and thirteenth century 
“Emaux limousins 4 fond vermiculé”. The most valuable 
contribution in this number is by that excellent and always 
original scholar, M. Franz Studniczka, “Zu den Sarkophagen 
von Sidon”. M. Jean Ebersolt’s “ Miniatures byzantines de 
Berlin” is an accurate description, and a good commentary on 
a celebrated manuscript (Hamilton 246), now at the Royal 
Library, Berlin. In “Les soubassements du Portail des 
Libraires & la cathédrale de Rouen” Miss Louise Pillion gives 
us an interesting contribution to the history of French archi- 
tecture at the end of the thirteenth century. M. Théodore 
Reinach’s “ Une monnaie de Dodone au type de Zeus Naos” 
identifies in a clever and conclusive way an unique bronze 
coin from the Waddington collection, now at the Cabinet 
de France, wrongly described in M. Babelon’s “ Inventaire 
sommaire de la collection Waddington”. “Une statue 
d’éphébe & Madrid”, by M. Arthur Mahler, points out certain 
analogies between a statue formerly published in the “ Revue 
Archéologique” (1901, ii. pl. xix,-xx. p. 316) and the Hera 
Giustiniani, and suggests that both may be after originals 
by Calamis. The third part of M. A. Chabert’s “ Histoire 
sommaire des Etudes d’épigraphie grecque en Europe” is 
as good as the two previous ones, and this is saying a great 
deal. Students of oriental art will be very much interested by 
M. E. Blochat’s “ Les écoles de peinture en Perse.” 

The number for September-October, which only came out 
last week, opens with a most highly interesting article by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau on “ L’Héracleion de Rabbat-Ammon 
Philadelphie et la déesse Asteria.” Mr. A. L. Frothingham jr.’s 
“De la véritable signification des monuments romains qu’on 
appelle Arcs de Triomphe” throws new light on a much dis- 
puted question. M. J. J. Marquet de Vasselot continues his 
study on “ Les émaux limousins 4 fond vermiculé (XII¢ et 
XIlIle siécles),” and MM. Ch. Cotte and M. Gavard give us 
technical details on “ La verrerie de Régalon”, i.e. on a very 
early glass oven discovered in a pre-historic “ abri” in the de- 

tment of Vaucluse (France). Dr. Hermann Sieglerschmidt’s 
“La bataille de Paris en l’'an 57 avant notre ére” is a good 
contribution to the history of Czesar’s French campaigns. 
“Une écluse & sas au XVé siécle”, by M. Etienne Clouzot, 
shows that sluices with locks were known in France as early as 
the fifteenth or even the end of the fourteenth century. M. Paul 
Graindor studies the “ Vases archaiques a reliefs de Tinos”, 
and M. Chabert continues his “ Histoire sommaire des Etudes 
d’épigraphie grecque en Europe”, this article, like the pre- 
ceding one, being nearly exclusively devoted to Boeckh’s 
“ Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum”. Among the “ Nouvelles 
archéologiques et correspondance” there is a most interesting 
letter from Father Van den Gheyn, S.J., head keeper of the 
manuscripts at the Bibliothtque Royale de Belgique, in which 
the learned Jesuit definitely does away with MM. H. Bouchot 
and F. Courboin’s fantastic hypothesis as to the French parent- 
age of the brothers Van Eyck. 


“LV Art et les Artistes.” Octobre, Novembre, Décembre. 1 fr. 50. 
each number. 


This last born of the French art magazines has soon taken 
the very first rank among publications of the same kind, 
and quite maintains the high standard of excellence it has 
assumed from the beginning. The monographs of old and 
modern masters it gives us are generally excellent; in the 
October number we have “Van der Meer”, by M. Arséne 
Alexandre, and “John Lavery”, by M. Camille Mauclair ; in 
November “Frédéric Watts”, by M. J. E. Blanche, and in 
December “Les Le Nain”, by M. Gustave Geffroy, and 
““Dalou inconnu”, by M. Maurice Dreyfous ; nothing could 
be more interesting, and the superb and well-chosen illustra- 
tions give the reader full opportunity of thoroughly appreciating 
the critics’ articles. “ L’art moderne & Prague”, by M. William 
Ritter (October), “Le Retable de Boulbon au Louvre”, by 
M. Henri Bouchot, “Les Pasos”, by M. P. Lafond, “Le 
classicisme de Manet”, by M. P. Gsell (November), “Les 
figures de Corot”, by M. E. Moreau-Nélaton, and “Chez les 

tres (un aprés-midi chez Claude Monet)” by M. Louis 

auxelles (December), are all very good. In fact, one reads 

each number with a renewed pleasure, from beginning to end, 
without any weariness. 


For this Week’s Books see page 60. 


To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL” 
(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Biveryvoay knows 


that 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 


boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


Invaluable 
t 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


BARRS SEEDS 


co? FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 
BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR: 


contains a Select List of all the best Seeds 


for securing a supply of Vegetables ‘‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List of 
the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden always 


Also many ctical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 


gay. 

Exhibitors. Sent Post Free on application. 
Barr’s Cottections or VEGETABLE SEEDS, 507 /6, 12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105/-. 
Barr's CoLLecrions or CMOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 2 


/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21-5 
30/-, 42/- & B3/-. Full particulars on application, 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT 


LIFE.”—Zancet. 
¢ COCOA 
One cup contains more nourishment than 
10 eups of any ordinary cocoa, and is 
absolutely free from chemicals. 


NOURISHES. WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For P. to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A’ E.C. 
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International Exhibition, 


1906-1907, 


Under the auspices of the New Zealand Government, 


WILL BE HELD AT 


CHRISTCHURCH, CANTERBURY, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Commencing 1st November, 1906, and 
terminating April, 1907. 


For particulars and applications for Space Forms, apply to the HiGH ComMissionER 
For New ZeALanD, 13 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


PASSAGES TO NEW ZEALAND 
AT REDUCED RATES 


Granted to suitable intending settlers. For particulars, and for information as to 
Passages at Ordinary Rates, apply to the Hic CommissiONER, at above address. 


New Zealand Tourist and Health Resorts. 


NATURAL HOT MINERAL SPRINGS. 
ALPINE LAKE AND FOREST SCENERY. 
TROUT FISHING AND DEER STALKING. 


For particulars apply to the Hich Commissioner, at the above address. 


Exhibits of New Zealand Produce and Manufactures, also Paintings 
and Photographs of the Scenery, can now be seen at the New 
Zealand Courts at the Imperiai Institute, and at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, and will also be at the Colonial Exhibition 
at Liverpool in January, 1906, 


A NEW MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 
Che 


Review NOW READY. | 


0 


CONTENTS : 
SPECIAL ARTICLES— 
Trade Under Conservative and Liberal Governments. 
By the Author of ‘* Made in Germany.” 
Japan as a Field of Investment. 
By the Author of ‘* Investment an Exact Science.” 
INVESTORS versus TAXPAYERS. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Stock Exchange.” 

THE DANCERS of ARCENTINE RAILWAY INVESTMENTS. 
By the Joint Editor of ‘* Fenn on the Funds,” &c. &c. 
Review of the Financial Press of the Month. 
Diary of the Month. Record of 3,500 Stocks. 


Giving Highest and Lowest Prices for the Last Four Years, Dividends 
for the Last Four Years, Present Price, Yield at Present Price, and 
Comparative Figures of Values. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. 


Wholesale Agents: Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. (Ltp.) 


THE GENERAL ELECTION 
will turn on the question of CANADA. 
All that affects Canada’s interests will be the first concern of 


CANADA, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
London Offices: 52 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


By Appointment to By Appointment to 


MOTORS FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES 


We beg to announce that we can give 
immediate delivery for Electioneering 
purposes of our Motor Carriages, both 
new and second-hand, which are of 
English construction throughout. 


Second-hand Cars from £400. 
New Cars from £700. 


THE 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 


Coventry: Daimler Works. 

London: 219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Manchester: 293 Deansgate. 

Nottingham: 96-98 Derby Road. 


NEW-YEAR EDITION NOW READY. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 


THE QUEEN'S CAROL 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


of Poems, Stories, Essays, Drawings, and Music by nearly all 
the leading British Authors, Artists, and Composers of the Age.. 
The book is published by permission and authority of 
THE QUEEN, and the proceeds of sale are devoted 
to HER MAJESTYS Fund for the Unemployed. 


LETTER FROM THE KING. 


Welbeck Abbey, 
December 15, 1905. 


I am commanded by the King to thank you for the first copy 
of THE QUEEN’S CAROL which you have been good 
enough to send him. eo: 

His Majesty fully appreciates the spontaneous initiative of 
these eminent authors, artists and composers, who have desired 
to co-operate by their talents with the Queen in providing 
funds for the relief of the unemployed and sincerely hopes that 
an idea so happily conceived, may be successful. Y 

I am to add that the King wishes to purchase copies of the 
book to the value of £10. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
F. S. G. PONSONBY. 


LETTER FROM THE QUEEN. 

I am to say that Her Majesty is extremely pleased with her 
CAROL, and that she would like to receive copies to the value 
of £5 for her own use. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLOTTE KNOLLYS. 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER IMMEDIATELY. 
ALL ORDERS EXECUTED IN ROTATION AS RECEIVED. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


ORDER FORM. 
To (Fill in name of Bookseller). Pleasz send 
BB of “THE QUEEN’S CAROL” (price 2s. 6d. net), as adver- - 


tised in the Saturday Review. 


the Ring. D.R.D, the Prince of Wales, 
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THE AFRICANDER LAND. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ Across Chrysé,” ‘‘ Greater America,” &c. With 4 Maps. 
Medium 8vo. 16s, net. Lust out. 
Mr. Colquhoun’s latest work is of special interest at the present 
Political crisis, as it contains chapters on such questions as 

Chinese Labour, 

The Future of Rhodesia, 

The Attitude and Policy of che Boers, and 

The Relations generally of the Colonies and 

Mother Country. 

As the future of the South African Colonies will be largely decided by 
= trend of home politics in the next few years, everyone should read 
this book, which gives a clear, impartial, and generally novel view of 
the situation in South Africa. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 406. nee 1906. 6s. 
x. THE COST OF GOVERNM 
2. AND CONVENTION IN LITERATURE. By Prof. 
. B. GuMMERE. 

3 THE CONGO QUESTION. 

4 PLATO AND HIS By F. C. S. 

FANNY BURNEY. By J.C. Bat 

& ART THE ROMAN EMPIRE. (Ilustrated.) By H. Stuart 


Jon 

. THE LIGHT -TREATMENT OF DISEASE. By Geoxce PEerRNert. 
HAZLITT AND LAMB. By Sipnev T. Irwin. 
9. GOLD AND THE BANKS. ByR. H. Inciis PALGRAVE. 
py THE RIDDLE OF MUSIC. By VERNON LEE. 

. THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE POOR-LAW. 
om DISINTEGRATION IN RUSSIA. 
13. THE UNIONiST RECORD. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W 


NOW READY. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 


BY 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


With Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE HISTORY OF THE “FOURTH PARTY.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. With Frontispiece and Facsimile Letter. 
Large post 8vo. 7g. Gd, net. 


THE FOURTH PARTY 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 
With a Preface by Sir JOHN GORST, M.P. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ An excellent footnote to the big 
political history of the Eighties . . . Mr. Harold Gorst gives 
wery crisp character sketches of the four who composed the 
Fourth Party.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1}d. Post free 2d. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION 


The Choice of Emelia (Adeline Sergeant) ; He that is Without Sin 
(George Wingfield) ; For the White Cockade (J. E. Muddock) ; 
Through the Rain (Mrs. Hughes-Gibb); Barnaby’s Bridal 
(S. R. Keightley); La Belle Dame (Alice Methley) ; Soul-Twi- 
light (Lucas Cleeve); A Madcap Marriage (M. McDonnell 
Bodkin). Long. 6s. each. 

The Scar (Francis Warrington Dawson). Methuen. 6s. 

The Lady Noggs, Peeress ae Jepson). Unwin. 6s. 

Barbara Laoulliee (Rose Perkins); Her Reuben (Francis Bancroft), 
Drane. 6s. each. 

HISTORY 


Chronicles of London (Edited by Charles L. Kingsford). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Charing Cross and its Immediate a 
(J. Holden MacMichael). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Great Siege: the Investment and Fall of Port Arthur (B. W, 

Norregaard). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


LAW 
The Law of International Copyright (William Briggs). Stevens and 
Haynes. 
Law of Parliamentary Elections and Election Petitions (Hugh Fraser), 
Butterworth. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT 


Rowing and Track Athletics (S. Crowther and A. Ruhl). Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Fern Paradise: a Plea for the Culture of Ferns (Francis George 
Heath). The Country Press. 55. net. 


REPRINTS 
A Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Long. 
2s. net each. 
SCIENCE 


Recent Advances in Physiology and Bio-Chemistry (Edited by Leonard 
Hill). Arnold. 18s. net. 


THEOLOGY 


Daniel and his Prophecies (C. H. H. Wright). Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Comparative Religion: its Genesis and Growth (Louis H. Jordan). 
Edinburgh: Clark. 12s. net. 

Jesus Christ and the Christian Character (Francis Greenwood 
Peabody). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 


The Gambia Colony and Protectorate (Francis Bisset Archer). 
S. Bride’s Press. os. net. 
To Jerusalem through the Lands of Islam (Madame Hyacinthe 
yson). Kegan Paul. os. 6d. net. 
The Journal (Vol. XXVI.). Stanford. 


VERSE 


Llewellyn and Other Poems (Alfred Sassoon). Glasgow: Bryce. 
At Intervals (Bernard W. Henderson). Methuen, 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Africander Land, The (Archibald R. Colquhoun). Murray. 16s. net. 

Gazetteer, A Complete Pronouncing, of the World (Edited by Angelo 
and Louis Heilprin). Lippincott. 42s. net. 

Music, the Growth and Development of (Edward Dickinson). 
Reeves. 105. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, 7/r.50; International Journal of Ethics, 65c. ; The Estate 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Westminster Review, 25. 6d. ; The 
Forum, 50¢,; The Quarterly Review, 6s. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


Paris . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
e Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
o * - Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rve St. Lazare. 
. F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
Rome. Messrs, Loescher & Co., Corso 30 
New York 


The International News Com 8 3 & 85 Duane St. 

Boston, Mass. (wu. Ss. A). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 2 Street. 

Toronto, CANADA . The Toronto News Company, A Yonge Street. 

. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

. The Montreal News Com 386 St. James's Street. 

” ” - A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Cathasine Street. 

South AFRICA. Central News Agency, Ltd., Capetown; Johannes- 
burg ; Pretoria ; Durban, and all branches. 

AUSTRALIA Gotch, Melbourne ; Sydney; Brisbane; 


MonrTREAL, Canara 


TASMANIA ° ° - Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart 
New ZEALAND. . Gordon & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland ; Christchurch. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Abroad. 
ga 4 


One Year ... oa 4 oo £10 
Quarter Year “ 7 ‘eo 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed aillneh payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


IN SUPPORT OF 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


An Address to London 


(being an entirely new justification of the Tariff Reform 
Policy of Mr, Chamberlain and the Unionist Party). 


IN SEVEN ARTICLES, 


BY 


ARTHUR PRITCHARD, M.A. Oxon. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 

IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What’s 
What and Who’s Who of bookland from month 
to month. 

THE magazine appears at the beginning of 
each month, costs sixpence net, and may be 
ordered through sed bookseller or newsagent. 
The publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 
send you a specimen copy. 

You will like THE BOOK MONTHLY! 

The January number is now ready. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1995) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is the only Illustrated Periodical in existence appealing solely to 

the interests of 
His Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces, 

and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the ‘‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, ee on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
—— SKETCH, is given away with each 

umber. 


The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. : 

SUSSCRIPESONS, which can commence with any number, 8s. per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of C. s for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANaGeR, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 

11l JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLECTION OF BOOK PLATES ee LIBRIS) OF THE LATE 
AMES ROBERT BROWN, ESQ. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the Executors, at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, es 19, at One 
o'clock ya , the Collection of BOOK PLATES (EX- IBRIS) of the late 
JAME ROBERTS BROWN, Esq. (of 44 Tregunter Road, London, S.W.) 
May be viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND SIGNED DOCUMENTS OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN SOVEREIGNS, PRINCES, &c., THE PROPERTY 
OF THE LATE MR. FREDERICK BARKER. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the Executors, at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 22nd, at One 
ore}: overel; c.y of the te 
FREDERICK BARKER. 
May be viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


FROM MR. UPCOTT CILL’S LIST. 
ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medieval ‘Times, with a concise Dicti of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce Cuincu, F.G.S., Author of English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide 


_ to the Construction, Arrangement, and Ma t of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Heaith. By Rev. Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autog » the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 

P g the preparation of speci for the cabinet. Collated and compiled by 

Artuur G. BuTLer, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his larger work, 

“British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THoRBURN. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s, rod. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
‘The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations in the Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


‘ontaining a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H.Svtater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price r5s., by post 15s. 5d. 


"GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. Carngci£. Illustrated. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
tos. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


(GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing," “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 8d. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. Nicnotson, Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Trait, M.D., Rev. P. W. My es, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. gn GarrETT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 

the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By 

. H. Starter, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 

Players. How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. By M. WHiTmMore 
Jongs. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in full leather, solid 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 11d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 
Classification. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Westosy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J. H. Danigts. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“* The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. (1 the press. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporti 
and Racy Chasechen with an Appendix of Prints relating to S of the Field. 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Starer, 
Author of “ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 

The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 

Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 

The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


sascee Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Is the best Paper to read during 


THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN. 


It will give you the most striking views on 


BOTH SIDES. 


Price BL. Weekly. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


HOW TO SECURE A 
LIFE-LONG FRIEND. 


There are two ways. One is to make a present of a 
Waterman ideal Fountain Pen, and you have the 
word of Mr. S. R. Crockett, the famous novelist, that to 
give away a Waterman Ideal Pen is to make a friend 
for life. The second method is to buy a Waterman 
Ideal Pen for yourself, and you will find that with 
reasonable care you have a life-long friend. 


The Waterman Ideal is an Ideal Present. 


3/= with Order. 


3/= on receipt of the Pen. 
THE BALANCE IN EQUAL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Now is your chance, 


the first ever offered, to obtain one of these pens on the 

Deferred Payment System. The pens are unmatched for 

delicacy and durability. 

Prices range from 10/6 to 15/-, 17/6, 20/-, 22/6, and 
upwards. In ordering, mention the sort of nib you use. 
«-If ordering a 10/6 pen, send 2/6 with order, 3/- on receipt of 
pen, and agree to pay balance in two equal monthly instalments. 

Further particulars on application. 


COUPON. 
To the 


Proprietors, 


PusBLic OPINION, 6 Bell’s Buildings, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Please send me one Waterman Pen value............ » for which 
I enclose 3/-, and agree to send you 3/- on receipt of the pen, the 
balance to be paid in four equal monthly instalments. 
ese 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. (ate Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at 
the Universities, poems into the Navy and Army 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th. 


to the Head Master, Rev. . RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 
ville Street, London, Ww. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 
r ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon. —Board and 


Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 
sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
trains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 


licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric light, lift, age, 
roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Tur ish, medicated, 
“Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
*“*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST for General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all charge. Replies received. 


YNDHAM’S. — CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
oy! at 8.55. Matinées, Wednesday and Saturday at 
“CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE.” By Husert Herry I Dav IES. 
WynpHAM, Miss Marion Terry and Miss Mary Moore. 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large Greet Hospital for the whole of 


t London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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[SPECIAL OFFER | 


[ oRDER Now | 


BIBLICA 


SOME OF THE 
102 CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof, G. A. Smith 
Rev. W. Addis 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne 
Prof, P. W. Schmiedel. 
H, W. Hogg, M.A, 
Prof. C. P. Tiele 
Prof. W. H. Kosters 
Prof, Noldeke 
Prof. W. Ridgeway 
Prof. G. B. Gray 
Prof, R. H. Charles 
Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer 
Prof. G. F. Moore 
Late Prof. Robertson 
Smith 
T. G. Pinches 
Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy 
Prof, A, A. Bevan 
Prof, S. R. Driver 
Canon J. A. Robinson 
Principal O. C. White- 
house 
Prof. M. Jastron, Jun. 
Prof. W. M. Muller 


of the work on this system of payment is exactly 


NOTE. 
THE CASH PRICE 


Encyclopedia 
Biblica 


aa, 


and cannot be obtained 
anywhere else at a less 
price than we offer it at. 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


A 

EDITED BY THE 

Rey. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A, D.D., and 

J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. | FOUR POUND 
WORK 


Assisted by many contributors in Great Britain, 
DELIVERED 


Europe, and America, is for the first time offered 
FREE ON 


complete on the simple plan of DEFERRED 
PAYMENT OF 


PAYMENTS. 
OUR PLAN IS SIMPLE, 
Send us EIGHT SHILLINGS with your 

signed order (see below) and the COM- 

PLETE WORK will be at once forwarded 
the ordinary booksellers, and is exactly the same SHILLINGS ! 
book in every way—Paper, Binding, and Letter- 
press. There is no increase in price. The work rT. 
is in four volumes (size 11 by 8 in., and about 
2 in. thick), cloth elegant, at Four Pounds the 


to you, Carriage Paid, the balance to be 
complete set. The complete work is Delivered Ce NeW. 


remitted in nine monthly payments of 
EIGHT SHILLINGS. 
It is to be distinctly understood that the Price 
the same as at present charged for cash through 
Free on receipt of the First Payment. A few | pon’T DELAY: this 
ears ago this offer would have been impossible. ff be h 1d 
on’t miss it now! The Encyclopedia Biblica | Ot cannot | eld open 
should be in every Minister’s and Student’s Library. | long, so be in time and 
get a copy. 


The Encyclopedia Biblica. The Book of the Day. 
The greatest Editorial Feat accomplished. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA requires no laudatory remarks from 
us; everybody knows that it is one of the most colossal works of its kind. 
It is a work of International character, having English, Scotch, Irish, 
American, German, Dutch, and French Contributors of the very highest 
standing in Biblical research. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA supplies a much-felt want. It 
applies to every detail within the scope of a Bible Dictionary the most 
recent scientific methods now in use, so as to provide in dictionary form 
the results of a critical study of the Old and New Testaments, with a 
completeness and conciseness that have never yet been attained in any 


language. 
EACH SPECIALIST has endeavoured to shed some fresh light on the 
problem under investigation. 


36 MAPS, 
110 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DO NOT DELAY, but take advantage of this opportunity. 
The Work is Essential. The terms are liberal and within reach. 
Volumes sent all Carriage Paid. 

Send for full Prospectus, Specimen Pages, Press and Public Opinions, 
Post Free SEND TO-DAY! 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please supply me with a Copy of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA, in 4 Volumes, Cloth, Carriage Paid, 
for which I enclose herewith EIGHT SHILLINGS, and agree to send nine monthly payments of a similar 


amount. 


Name eer 
Address ........ 
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G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ LIST. 


BOOKS BY MR. WALTER WINANS, 


CHEVALIER OF THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF ST. STANILAS OF RUSSIA; 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 
PRESIDENT OF THE ASHFORD RIFLE CLUB; 

VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH HOUSE RIFLE CLUB, &c. 


PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING. 


With Frontispiece by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. net. 


THE ART OF REVOLVER SHOOT- 


ING. With nearly 200 Illustrations from original Drawings by the Author, 
and from Photographs specially taken for the book. Imperial 8vo. band- 
somely printed, <6 bound in cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, 
price 21s. net. 

“Mr. Walter Winans is the chief authority on ‘The Art of Revolver Shooting,’ 
and the book he has written under this title is full of instruction and useful hints 
upon everything connected with the art."—Times. 

“* There is a great dea! of useful and interesting information in the book.’ 

Land and Water. 

**Nothing that might be looked for from an expert hand, from ‘ Shooting in 
Self-Defence’ to ‘ Revolver Clubs,’ has been overlooked by Mr. Winans.” 

St. James’ Gazette. 


HINTS on REVOLVER SHOOTING. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ' 

“* A thoroughly practical and helpful book, apparently written with the idea of 
imparting to those who aspire to excel with the revolver the knowledge that the 
author has gained with long experience. A perusal of its pages convinces one that 
he has succeeded in his endeavours, and has produced a book of standard value.” 
Shooting and Fishing. 


PORTRAITS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HISTORIC AND LITERARY. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated 
by Karuartne P. Wormetey and Georce Burnuam Ives. Uniform 
with “ Portraits of the Seventeenth Century.” With about 30 Illustrations. 
Two vols. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, in box, 21s. net. 


ROMANCE OF THE 
FRENCH ABBEYS. 


8vo. cloth extra, in box, gilt tops, rss. net. 

By Euizasetu W. Cuamrney. A delightful blending of history, art, and 

romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s suggestion, “If you are fond of 

romance, read history.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY, 
or How and Why the Almighty 
Introduced Evil upon the Earth. 


By Txos. G. Carson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. net. The Second 
Impression of this work is now ready. 

“‘ The work will prove interesting and stimulating to general readers of philo- 
sophy.”—Scotsman. 

“The twenty-three chapters of which the book consists are replete with very 
able discussions upon some of the greatest subjects which can occupy the mind of 
man.” —Rock. 

“‘ The above is the title of one of the most suggestive, to the thoughtful one of 
the most interesting, books issued during 1905."—Leyton Times. 

“Tt is a thoughtful book and a bold k.” —Lioyd's Weekly. 


THROUGH CORSICA 
WITH A CAMERA. 


By Marcaret D'Este. With 77 Illustrations from Photographs by 
Mrs. R. M. King and the Author. 16mo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

“This charmingly-written book by Margaret d’Este gives a picturesque account 
of her wanderings all over the island. . . . Her book is illustrated by an excellent 
series of photographs.” — Daily Graphic. 

“A pleasant little account of a tour in the winter.” — 7/mes. 

“Observant, animated, and agreeably sensible of the charm of the restful island 
it describes, it will be read with advantage by everyone who fosters ideas of some 
day going there.” — Scotsman. 

“A rambling, chatty book about a little-known country. The photographs are 
interesting.” peaker. 

LOUIS XIV. AND LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 
By Arvepe Baring. Aut >rized English version. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth 
extra, in box, tas. 6d. (Uniform with “‘ The Youth of La Grande 
Mademoiselle.”) 

All French history is eesateating, tas there are few of its pages more fascinating 
than the kaleidoscopic career of Grande Mademoiselle. She was related to 
Louis XIIIL., by both father and mother ; she was the richest heiress in France ; she 
aspired to be an empress, a nun, a political power. Her memoirs gave unique and 
valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of Austria, and of the wars of the 
Fronde, in which she played a manly part. 


A SWORD of the OLD FRONTIER. 


The Adventures of a French Officer in the Pontiac Conspiracy. By RANDALL 
ParrisH. First Edition (English and American), 25,000 copies. Second 
Edition in the press. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

This, with the eighth edition of *‘ My Lady of the North,” and the sixth edition 
of ‘*‘When Wilderness was King,” makes 100,¢00 copies of Mr. Parrish’s three 
books printed in a year and a half. ‘Lhis is Mr. Parrish’s third story, and we regard 
it as his best for securing and holding the reader's interest. There are four pictures 
in colour by F. C. Yohn, the greatest American illustrator of the Colonial period. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS, 


A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, Providing 
information of a really practical value to collectors and students. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 
quality, and include both M h and. Subjects in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


OLD PEWTER. By Matcotm Be tt. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know es, 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontis 
piece in Photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which have not 
previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal 

Yorks ot the Artist. 3s. 6d. net. 


LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arruur Bett 

Henry Mites. PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. 
BOTTICELLI. By Richaxp Davey. ARTHUR BELL. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By BURNE-JONES. By Matcotm 

A. L. Batory. FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy, 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By 

Sir James D. Linton, MALcoLM BELL. 

VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Bacpry. PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By 

GOZZOLI. By HucGu Strokes. ARSENE ALEXANDRE. 

RAPHAEL. By Evccumne STatev. DABTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By 
RNEST RADFORD. 

VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxzs. THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHER- 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. HOOD. By J. E. Puyrutan, 

“ Messrs. Newnes’ new celebrated series devoted to the great masters... 
excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to 
secure reproductions of some of the least known and less accessible of the painter 
chief works.”—Studio. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 11] in. 
by &4 in. The volumes each contain F orty-eight Reproductions, many of them 
printed in colour, and several of these are mounted on coloured papers in harmony 
with the tints in wnich the Illustrations are prined. The volumes are bound in 
delicately-toned paper boards with vellum backs, with a beautiful design printed in 
three colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. each net. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Batpry. | ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


“It is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed with unusual care.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Uniform with “‘ Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s. 6d. each net. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Matcotm BELL. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. 

DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Bacpry. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans SinceEr. 


GREAT ETCHERS. 


Uniform with “ Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s. 6d. net. 
MERYON. By Hucu Sroxes. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (6} ins., 
4 ins. and ¢ in. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed ia large type on 
thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure frontispiece and Title-page 
to each volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a daiaty binding, they make an 
ideal present. Cloth, 3s. net; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. PEPYS’ DIARY. 
2 vols. KEATS’ POEMS. 
EVELYN’S DIARY. POE’S TALES. 
LAMB’S WORKS. CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 
THE VISION OF DANTE. MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
PEACOCK’S NOVELS. ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. 
JOHNSON, 2 vols. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
THE SHORTER WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. 
MILTON’S POEMS. 
BURNS’ POEMS. 
DON QUIXOTE. THE NOVE 
BACON’S WORKS. 


SHELLEY’S POEMS. MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 


“The ‘Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of everything else we know 
of in its own particular line. The selection of works for it has never yet descended 
in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any 
reasonable mind could wish."—Pa// Mali Gazette. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


ETS, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVE- 
NUTO CELLINI. 
THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 
HOMER’S ILIADS. Translated by 
GrorGce CHAPMAN. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEYS & SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated by Georce 


CHAPMAN. 
SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
BEN JONSON'S PLAYS & POEMS. 
HERRICK’S POEMS, 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


Strand, in the Parish of 
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